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LINES FROM AN UNPUBLISHED DRAMA. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


(For the Albion.) 


Is it no crime to stab a human heart? 

Tostrike with the envenomed, barbéd weapon 

Colder than steel—than two edged sword more sharp, 
Chill-lipped suspicion ?!—For the careless word 

Idle as air—the innocent thought, poured out 

Because it knew no wrong to hide—the joy 

Of the free spirit, that like fountains played, 

Shooting a thousand gems of spray i’ the sun— 

And all the May-games of a sportive fancy— 

To blight with misconstruction? A light thing 

Is it, to poison springs of tenderness, 

Pare and healthbringing as the mountain stream, 

Till the deep blackness shall have sunk therein 

Into their depths? To wound with woe and shame 
The soul, until the face must wear a mask 

Cheerful or gay—with anguish hid beneath? 

To doall this—yet coldly turn away 

And hear no word that might have shown the wrong ; 
Forcing the deep proud heart in silent pride 

To bear the weight you flung on it ?—Go to! 

You have wronged a nature higher than yourown! 
Into acup of sorrow, full already, 

Have poured a draught of bitterness; have smote 
Radely the chord, whose murmured, heavenly music 
You had no ear nor soul to understand ! 

Go—’tis an easy work to do a wrong; 
The privilege ‘tis alone of nobler beings 
To suffer it. I would not change with you ! 





SWEET LAVENDER. 
Lavender, wn the language of flowers, is the emblem of “ dastant eausic.” 


’Tis the sound of distant music, and it comes from o’er the hills, 
Sweeping upon the breezy air by fields and summer rills; 

Up, up the valley—homesteads fair aud sheltering nooks are passed ; 
“Oh, Lavender—sweet Lavender!” is clearly heard at last. 


And forth she comes, the cottage girl, with basket on her arm, 
Singing aloud that summer word, whose mame breathes mauy a 
charm: 


“Twelve bunches for a single groat,”’ she adds with plaintive cry ; 
“Oh, Lavender—sweet Lavender !""—these treasures who will buy? 


The village girls will seek the sweets—the faint perfume they prize ; 
By hoarded treasures, tokens dear, the annual gift-flower lies: 

And mourners seek its pensive hue—it suits well with the dead— 
To strew about the breathless form, now slumbering on the bed. 


Oh bear it to the lone churchyard. and find a nameless mound— 
There, drooping mourner, cast these sweets upon the grassy ground; 
And as the sound steals on the breeze, across the quiet vale, 

That well-known music soothes thy heart, attuned to sorrow’s tale. 


Perfame the air above the dead, the faithful, happy dead! 

Comfort and hope, sweet laveuder, with healing influence shed; 

This angel-music floateth past—on seraph’s wings ’tis borne— 

The mouruer’s heart cau hear it oft, though tempest-swayed and torn. 





THE CROSS ON THE SNOW MOUNTAINS. 


A SCANDINAVIAN TALE. 


We beg to cal! the attention of our readers to the following story. 


Some passages of 
great beauty will be found in it. Parnes 


CHAPTER I. 


A ship, a rade, pine built vessel, lay tossing, and heaving, and tempest 
driven, on a southern sea. Brave, wild-looking Norsemen were on her 
deck, breas:ing the storm, aad controlling the ship with a desperate 
strength and almost ferocious energy, which, in those early days, stood in 
the place of skill. For it was in the time of Europe’s stormy, unfettered 
youth, when civilization was jast dawning in those of its climes which 
were nearest the sun. But the ship came from the North, the wild and 
savage North ; hor piae timbers had once rocked to the tempests ina 
Scandiaavian forest, and afterwards, winter by winter, had struggled 
with the ice-bound waters of Scandinavian seas. It was the ship of a 
Viking. 

The vessel seemed struggling between the sea and sky. The leaden, 
low clouds almost rested on her topmost masts, as if to press her down 
into the boiling deep; the storm spirits howled above her—the waves 
answered the roar from beneath. And in the ship there was one faint, 
—s ery, which made that wild chorus the birth-hymn of a human 
soul. 

The mother, the young mother of an hour, lay unconscious of all the 
turmoil around her. With the Angelof Birth came the Angel of death; 
already the shadow of his wings was upon her. The Viking sat at her 
feet, stern, immovable. Perhaps he now felt how it was that the fair 
fouthern tower, stolen and forcibly planted on a cold, northern rock, bad 
Withered so soon, He sat with his grey head resting on his rough 

Wrinkled hands, bis cold, blue eyes, beneath their sh iggy brows, looking 
With an iron-bound, tearless, terrible grief, upon the death-white face of 

18 young spouse. 

The nurse laid the babe on a silken cushion at his feet. 

“ Let my lord look upon his son, his heir. This is a joyful day for the 
Noble Jarl Hialmar. Praise be to Odin ; ab, it is a blessed day !” 

The Viking’s eye turned to the child, and then back again to the mother, 

‘nd a slight quivering agitated the stern lips. 

“A blessed day, Ulva, sayest thou, and she 

seen r = Saha scorn and half of hatred, showed how 

ay sett “— o ‘ owards the desolate maid who had become the Vi- 
whee ride. va expressed, in the metaphorical poetry of her country, 

hat she dared not say in plain language. 
le There was a poor, frail, southern flower, and under the shadow of its 

aves ste | up ges amy ay mattered it that the flower with- 
» When the noble pine grew as it not glory enough to have shel- 
Vered the young seed aud then died? Whaat was the weak southern plant 


” 





compared to the stately tree—the glory of the North? 

Why should my lord mourn ?” 

At this moment a low wail burst from the new born babe. The sound 

seemed to pierce like an arrow of light through the mist of death-slum- 

ber that was fast surrounding the young mother. Her marble fingers 

fluttered, her eyes opened, and turned with an imploring gaze towards the 

nurse, who had taken in her arms the moaning child. 

“ She asks for the babe—give it,” muttered the father. 

But the hard, rigid features of Ulva showed no pity. 

“T guard my lord’s child,” she said; “his young life must not be 

perilled by the touch of death.” 

The mother’s eyes wandered towards her husband with a mute agonised 

entreaty, that went to his heart. 

“ Give me the child,” his strong voice thundered, unmindful of the ter- 

ror which convulsed every limb of that frail, perishing form. He laid the 

babe on her breast, already cold, and guided the feeble, dying hands, 

until they wrapped it round in a close embrace. 

“ Now, Clotilde, what wouldst thou 7~—speak,” he said, and his voice 

grew strangely gentle. 

Then the strength of a mother’s heart conquered even death for a time. 

The Jarl’s wife looked in her lord’s face, and spoke faintly. 

“ Ulva said truly—I die. It was not for me to see again my sunny 

land. But my lord was kind to bear me thither once more, though it is 

too late. I had rather sleep under the soft billows that wash against the 

shores of my own land, than beneath the northern snows; they kave 

— my heart. Not even thou canst warm it, my babe, my little 
abe |” 

The Viking listened withoutreply. His face was turned away, but his 

strong, muscular hands were clenched, until the blue veins rose up iike 

knots. At that moment he saw before him, in fancy, a young captive 

maiden, who knelt at his feet, and clasped his robe, praying that he would 

sead her back to her own southern home. Then he beheld a pale woman, 

the wife of a noble Jarl, with the distinctive chain on her neck, a golden- 

fettered slave. And both wore the same face, though hardly so white 





Let it perish. 











There came & wondrous dignity to the Germen woman's small, 
spare, age-bent form, and a wild enthusi: sn kindled in her still lustrous 
eyes. 

Me Shamed be the lips of the Knight of Aveyran, when such words come 
from them. The dreams which Heaven sends, Heaven will fulfil. Dare 
not thou to cast coutempt on mine age, and on this young bud, fresh from 
the hands of angels, which heaven can cause to open into a goodly flow- 
er. Doubt not, Sir Loys, the dream will yet come true.” 

The knight laughed derisively, and was about to leave the apartment; 
but Ulrika stood in his way. With one arm she held the little one close 
to her breast—the other she raised with imperious gesture, that formed 
a strange contrast to her shrunken, diminutive figure. The knight, strong 
and stalwart as he was, might have crushed her like a worm on his path- 
way, and yet he seemed te quail before the indomitable and almost su- 
pernatural resolve that shone inher eyes. __ > ; 

“ Ulrika, I have spoken—take away the child, and let me go, he said ; 
and his tones sounded more like entreaty than command. _ 

But the woman stil! confronted him with her wild, imperious eyes, be- 
neath which his own sank in confusion. She—that frail creature, 
seemed to need but a breath from death's icy lips to plunge her into the 
already open tomb—she ruled him as mind rules matter, as the soul 
commands the body. Loys ot Aveyran, the bravest of Charlemagne’s 
knights, was like a child before her. 

“What wouldst thou, Ulrika ?’’ he said, at last. ; 

She pointed to the babe, and, obeying her imperative gesture, the fath- 
er stooped down, and signed its forehead with the sign of the cross. At 
the touch of the mailed fingers, the little one lifted up its voice in a half- 
subdued cry. 


“ Ave Mary !” said the knight in disgust; “ it is a puny, wailing imp. 
If Heaven has, indeed, sent it, Heaven may take it back again—for there 
are daughters enough in the house of Aveyran. This one shall be a nua 
—'tis fit for nothing else.” ae ee > 

“ Shame on thee, sacrilegious man,” cried Ulrika, indignantly. 

Bat the knight left her more swiftly than ever he had fled from a foe. 





and calm, as the one that drooped over the young babe, with the mourn- 
ful lanent—“ They have frozen my heart; they have frozen my heart!” 
And Hialmar felt that he had bestowed the Jarl’s coronet and the 
nuptial ring with a hand little less guilty than if it had been a murderer's. 
* Clotilde,” whispered he, “ thou and I shall never meet more, in life or 
after. Thou guest to the Christian heaven—I shall drink mead in the 
Valhalla of my fathers. Before we part, forgive me if I did thee wrong, 
and say if there is any token by whichI may prove that [ repent.” 
The dying mother’s eyes wandered from her child to ita father, and 
there was in them less of fear and more ot love than he had ever seen. 
“ Hialmar,” she murmured, “ I forgive—forgive me too. Perhaps I 
might have striven more to love thee ; but the dove could not live in the 
sea-eagle’snest. [tis best to die. I have only one prayer—Take my babe 
with thee to my own land ; let him stay there in his frail childhood, and 
*etroth him there to some bride who will make his nature gentle, that he 
may notregard, with the pride and scorn Of his northerm bleod, the mother 
to whom his birth was death.” 
“I promise,” said the Viking; and he lifted his giant swerd to swear 


“‘ Not that! not that!" cried the young mother, as, with a desperate en- 
ergy, she half rose from her bed. ‘I see blood upon it—my father’s, my 
brethren’s. O God! not that!” 

A superstitious fear seemed to strike like ice through the Jarl’s iron 
frame. He laid down the sword, and took in his giant palm the tiny hand 
of the babe. ¥ 

“This child shall be a token between us,” he said hoarsely. “TI 
swear by thy son and mine to do all thou asketh. Clotilde, die in 
peace.” 

But the blessing was wafted after an already parted soul. 

Ulva started up from the corner where she had crouched, and took the 
child. As she did so, she felt on its neck a little silver cross, which the 
expiring mother had secretly contrived to place there—the only baptism 
Clotilde could give her babe. Ulva snatched it away and trampled 
upon it. 

_ “ He is all Norse now, true son of the Vikingir. Great Odin! dry up 

in his young veins every drop of the accursed stranger’s blood, and make 

him wholly the child of Hialmar !” 
> * * 


Another birth scene. It was among the vine covered plains of France, 
where, at the foot of a feudal castle, the limpid Garonne weet All was 
mirth and sunshine, and song, within and without. Of Charlemagne’s 
knights, there was none braver than Sir Loys of Aveyran. And he was 
rich, too ; his vineyards lay far and wide, outspread to the glowing sun of 
southern France—so that the minstrels who came to celebrate the ap- 
proaching birth had good reason to hail the heir of Sir Loys of Aveyran. 
An heir it must be, all felt certain, for the knight had already a goodly 
train of four daughters, and orisons innumerable had been put up to the 
Virgin, aud all the sainte, that the next might be a son. 

It must be asou—for the old nurse of Sir Loys, a strange woman, who, 
almost dead to this world, was said to peer dimly into the world beyond, 
had seen a vision of a young, armed warrior, climbing saow-covered hills, 
leading by the band a fair, spirit-like maiden, while the twain between 
them bore a golden cross, the device of Sir Loys; and the mother-expec- 
tant had dreamed of a beautiful boy’s face, with clustering amber hair, 
and beside it appeared another less fair, but more feminine—until at last 
both faded, and facing, seemed to blend into one. Thereupon the nurse 
interpreted the two visions as signifying that at the same time would be 
born, in some distant land, a future bride for the heir. 

At last, just after sunset, a light arose in the turret window—a signal 
to the assembled watchers that ove more being was added to earth. The 
child was born. 

Oh, strange and solemn birth-hour, when God breathes into flesha new 
spark of his divinity, and makes unto bimself another human soul! A 
soul, it may be, so great, so pure, so glorious, that the wh:le world ac- 
knowledges it to come from God ; or, even now confessing, is swayed by 
it as by a portion of the divine esseuce. Ob, mysterious instant of a new 
creation—a creation greater than that of a material world. 

The shouts rose up from the valleys, the joy-fires blazed on the hills, 
when the light in the turret was suddeuly seen to disappear. It had been 
dashed down by the hand of Sir Loys, in rage that heaven had only 
granted him a daughter. Poor unwelcome little wailer! whose birth 
brought no glad pride to the father’s eye, no smile even to the mother’s 
pale lips. The attendants hardly dared to glace at the helpless innocent, 
who lay uncared-for and unregarded. All trembled at the stormy pas- 
sions of the knight, and —s away, left the babe alone. Then Ulrika, 
the old German | urse, came and stuod before her foster-son, with his little 
daughter ia her arms. 

“Sir Loys,” she said, “ God has sent thee one more jewel to keep, give 
unto it the token of joyful acceptance, the father’s kiss.”’ 7 

But Sir Loys turned away in bitter wrath. 

“Tt is no treesure ; itis a burthen—a curse! Woman, what were ali 
thy dreams worth ? Where is the noble boy which thou and the Lady 
Aveyran saw? Fools that ye were! And I, too, to believe in such 





The aged nurse threw herself on her knees before a rude image of the 
Virgin, at whose feet she laid the child— he 

“Oh! holy mother,” she prayed, “ let not the dreams and visions of 
the night be unfalfilled. I believe them—I only of all this house. For 
wy faith’s sake, give to this innocent that glorious destiny which, with 
prophetic eye, I saw. The world casteth her out—take her, O Motker, 
into thy sacred arms, and make her pure, and meek, and holy, like thy- 
self. I go the way of all the earth; but thou, O Blessed One, into thy 
arms I give this maid.” ve 

When Uh ika fose up, she saw that her petition had not been offered 
in solitude. Another person had entered the turret chamber. It was a 
young man—the counterpart of herself in the small, spare form, yellow 
face, and wild;dark eyes. He wore a dress half lay, half clerical, and 
his whole appearance was that of one immersed in deep studies, and al- 
most oblivious of #he ordinary affairs of life. 

‘- Mother, is that the child?” he said, abruptly. 

* Well, son, and hast thou also come to cast shame on this poor unwel- 
come one, like the man who has just gone from hence !—f blush to say, 
thy foster-brother and thy lord,” was the stern answer of Ulrika. 

The student knelt on one knee, and took gently the baby-hand that 
peeped out of the purple mantle prepared for tae heir. He examined it 
long and eager'y— . 

“One may see the flower’s form in the bud, and I might, perhaps, 
trace the lines even now,” he said. “Ah! there it is—even as I read in 
the stars—a noble nature—a life destined for some great end. Yet these 
crosses—oh ! fate, strange and solemn, but notsad. And some aspects 
of her birth are the same as in mine own. Itis marvellous !” 

Ulrika drew away the child, and sighed. : ’ 

‘Ah! my son—my noble Ansgarius—will yon still go on with thy un- 
earthly love. It is not meet for one to whom holy church has long opened 
her bosom ; and suid, come, my child—my only one—I would fain see 
thee less learned, and more pious. What art thou now muttering over 
this babe—some of thy secrets about the stars? All—all are vanity !” 

‘ Mother,” said Ansgarius, sternly, “ thou believest in thy dreams and 
revelations from heaven—TI in my science. Let neither judge the other 
harshly, for the world outside thus judges both.” . 

And he went on with his earnest examinatien of the child’s palm, oc- 
casionally moving to the turret window to look out on the sky, now all 
glittering with stars, and then again consulting the tablets that he always 
carried in his girdle. , 

Ulrika watched him with a steady and mournful gaze, which softened 
into the light of mother-love her dark, gleaming. almost fierce eyes. She 
sat, or rather crouched, at the foot of the Virgin’s niche, with the babe 
asleep on her knees. Her lean, yellow fingers ran over the beads of her 
rosary, and her lips moved silently. f 

“ Mother,” said Ausgarius, suddenly, “ what art thou doing there!” 

‘« Praying for thee, my son,” she answered—* praying that these de- 
vices lead thee not astray, aad that thou mayest find at last the true wis- 
dom.” 

“ T wantit not—I believe but what I know, and have proved. It wa 
thy will which clad me in this priest’s garment. I opposed it not, but L 
will seek God in my own way. I will climb to His heaven by the might 
of knowledge—that alone will make me like unto Him.” 

Ulrika turned away from her son. : 

“And it was to this maa—this prond seif-glorifier—that I would fain 
have confided the pure young soul this night semt upon the earth! No— 
son of my bosom—my life’s care—may the Mercitu! One be long-suffer- 
ing with thee antil the change in thy spiritcome. And this worse than 
orphan babe, O Mother of consolation, I lay at thy feet, with the last 
ortson of a life spentin prayers. For this new human soul, accept the 
offering of that which now comes to thee.” 

Ulrika’s latter words were faint and indistinct, und her head leaned 
heavily against the feet of the image. Her son, absorbed in his pursuits, 
ueithersaw nor heard. Suddenly she arose, stood upright, and cried 
with a loud, clear, joyful voice— 

* Jt will come, that glory—I see it pow—the golden cross she bears 
upon the hills of snow. There are footsteps before her—they are thine, 
son of my hopes—child of my long-enduring faith! Ansgarias—my 
Ansgarius—thou art blessed—the chosen one!” 

Her voice failed suddenly, and she sank, on bended kuecs, at the feet 
of the Virgiu. Ansgarius, startled, almost terrified, lifted ap his head, eo 
that the lumplight illuminated her face. The son looked on his dead 
mother 





CHAPTER IL 


Lot us pass over a few years, before we stand ence more on the grey 
towers of Aveyran. 

It waa a feast, for Sir Loys was entertaining a strange guest—an old 
man, wite came unattended and unaccompanied, save by a child and its 
nurse. He had claimed, rather than implored hospitality ; and though 
he came iu such humble guise, there was a nobility in his bearing which 
impressed the knight with perfect faith in his truth, when the wanderer 
declared bis rank to be equal with that of Sir Loys himeelf. 














dreaming.” 


‘* Who [ am and what I seek, I will reveal ere I depart,” abruptly said 
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the wanderer ; and with the chivalrous courtesy of old the host sought 
to know no more, but bade him welcome to Aveyran. 

The old man sat at ihe board, stern and grave, and immovable as a 
statue; but his little son ran hither and thither, and played with the 
knight’s wife and ber maidens, who praised his fair silken hair, his 
childish beauty, and his fearless confidence. But wherever he moved, 
there fuliowed him continually the cold, piercing eyes of the nurse—a 
tall woman, whose dress was foreign, and who never uttered a word, 
save in a tongue which sounded strange and harsh in the musical ears of 
the Proveneals. % 

The feast over, the guest arose, and addressed the knight of Aveyran— 

“Sir Loys, for the welcome and good cheer thou hast given, receive 
the thanks of Hialmar Jar], chief of all the Vikings of the north.” 

At this name, once the terror of half of Europe, the knight madea 

esture of surprise, and a thrill of apprehension ran through the hall. 

ialmar saw it, and a proud smile bent bis lips. x 

“Children of the south, ye need not fear, though the sea-eagle is in 
your very nest; he is old and grey—his talons are weak now,” said the Jarl, 
adopting the metaphorical name which had been given him in former 
times, and which was bis boast still. ; re 

“ Hialmar is welcome—we fear no enemy in a guest and stranger,” an- 
ewered Sir Loys. “ Let the noble Jarl say on.” 

The Viking continued— ; 

“I have vowed to take for my son asouthern bride. Throughout 
Europe, I have found no nest in which the young eagle could mate. 
Sir Loys of Aveyran, thou art noble and courteous—thou hast many fair 
daughiers—give me ove, that I may betroth her unto my son.” 

At this sudden proposition, Sir Loys looked aghast, and the Lady Avey- 
ran uttered a suppressed shriek; for the Vikings were universally re- 
garded with terror, as barbarous heathens; and many were the legends 
of young maidens carried off by them with a short and rough wooing. 

Hialmar glanced at the terror stricken faces around, and his own grew 
dark with auger. ’ : 

“Is there here any craven son of France who dares despise a union 
with the mighty line of Hialmar?” he cried, threateningly. “ But the 
ship of the Viking rides on the near seas, and the sea-eagle will make 
his talons strong, and his pinions broad, yet.” 

Sir Loys hali-drew his sword, and then replaced it. He was too true 
a knight to show discourtesy to an aged and unarmed guest. 

“‘ Hialmar,” he answered, calmly, “ thy words are somewhat free, but 
mine shall remember thy grey hairs. Thou seest my four daughters; 
but I cannot give thee one as thy son’s bride, seeing they are already be- 
trothed in the fashion of our country ; and a good knight’s pledge is never 
broken.” 

“ And are there no more of the line of Aveyran?” inquired Hialmar. 

Sir Loys was about to reply, when, from a side-table that had been 
spread with meagre, lenten fare, contrasting with the plenty-laden board, 
there rose up a man in a mouk’s drees. From under the close cowl two 
piercing eyes confronted the Lord of Aveyran. They seemed to force 
truth from his lips against his will. 

-* T have oue child more,” he said, “a poor worthless plant, but she 
will be made a nun. Why dost thou gaze on me so strangely, Father 
Ansgarius ?”’ added the knight, uneasily, “ Ulrika—heaven rest her soul !” 
—and he crossed himself almost fearfully,—* thy mother Ulrika seems to 
look at me from thine eyes.” 

* Even so,” said the monk, ina low tune. ‘Then, Loys of Aveyran, 
hear her voice from my lips. I see in the words of this strange guest 
the working of heaven’s will. Do thou dispute it not. Send for the 
child Hermolin.” 

The knight’s loud laugh rang out as scornfully as years before in the 
little turret-chamber. 

“ What!’ said he, though he took courteous care the words should not 

reach Hialmar’s ears, “ am J to be swayed hither and thither by old wo- 
men’s dreams and priestly prophecies? I thought it was thy consent, 
good father, that she was to become a nun, and now thou sayest she shall 
wed this young whelp of a northern bear.” 
_ Ansgarius replied not to this contemptuous speech, but his command- 
ing eyes met the knight’s; and once again the bold Sir Loys grew hum- 
ble ; as if the dead Ulrika’s soul had passed into that of her son, so as to 
away her foster-child still 

“It is a strange thing for a servant of Holy Church to strive to break 
a vow, especially which devotes a child to the Virgin. I dare not do so 
great a sin!” faintly argued the Lord of Aveyran. 

Bat it seemed as though the cloudy, false subterfuge with which the 
knight had veiled his meaning fell off, pierced through and through by 
the lightning of those truth-penetrating eyes. Sir Loys reddened to the 
very brow, with confusion as much as with anger. 

“ Tsabelle,” he muttered, “ I desire one of thy maidens to bring hither 
our youngest child.” 

The silent, meek lady of Aveyran had never a word of opposition to 
any of her lord’s behests. She ouly lifted up her placid eyes in aston- 
ishment at this unusual command, and then obeyed it. 

Hermolin was brought, trembling, weeping, too terrified even to strug- 
gle. Oh, sad and darkened image of childhood, when a gleam of un- 
wonted kindness and love seemed to strike almost with fear the poor 
desolate little heart, accustomed only to a gloomy life of coldness aud 
neglect. For the dislike, almost hatred, that fell like a shadow on her un- 
welcome birth, had gathered deeper and darker over the lonely child. 
No father’s smile, vo mother's caresses, were her portion. Shut out from 
the sunshine of love, the young plant grew up frail, wan, feeble, without 
beauty or brightness. No one ever heard from Hermolin’s lips the glad 
laughter of iutancy : among her sisters, she seemed like a shadow in the 
midst of their brightness. As she stood in the doorway, cowering under 
the robe of ber conductor, her thin hands hiding her pale face, so unlike 
a child’s in its sharp outline, and her large restless eyes glancing in ter- 
ror on all before her, the Norsewoman’s freezing gaze was the first turn- 
ed towards her. 

“ By Odin! and it is such poor, worthless gifts as this that the Chris- 
tians offer to their gods !” she muttered in her own language. 

“ What art thou saying, Ulva?” sharply asked the Viking. 

“« Nothing, my lord,” she answered, submissively, “ but that the young 
Olof has at length found him a bride. Look there.” 

The noble boy, whose fearless, frank, and generous spirit even now 
shone out, had darted forward, and now, with his arms clasped round 
Hermolin’s neck, was soothing her fears, and trying to encourage her with 
childish caresses. The little girl understood not a word of his strange 
Norse tongue, but the tones were gentle and loving. She looked up at 
the sweet young face that bent over her, half-woudering at something 
that seemed vew to her in the blue eyes and bright golden hair. Twin- 
ing her fingers in one of Olof’s abundant locks, she compared it with one 
of her own Jong dark curls, laughed a low, musical laugh, and finally, re- 
assured, putup her little mouth to kiss him, in perfect confidence. Olof, 
proud of his success, led the little maiden through the room, amidst many 
a covert smile and jest. 

But when the two children came near Sir Loys, Hermolin shrank back, 
and clung, weeping, to Olof’s breast. There was no love in the father’s 
heart, bat there was much of pride and bitterness. The child’s uncon- 
scious terror proclaimed aloud all the secrets of her cheerless life ; it an- 
gered him beyond endurance. He clenched bis gauntleted hands, and 
though he strove to make his tone calm, as became a right courteous 
knight, yet there was in it somewhat of wrathful sarcasm, as he address- 
ed his guest. 

« Jari Hialmar, there stands my youngest child—thongh her looks 
would seem to belie the noble blood she owns. Heaven may take her, 
or thou—I care little which, so as I am no more burthened with a jewel I 
covet not.” 

The Norseman eyed with curiosity and doubt the frail, trembling child, 
who stood still enshielded by Olof’s arms. I. might be that the magic of 
that boyish love drew also the father’s pity towards the little Hermolin ; 
or perchance, the sorrowful, imploring look of those deep, lustrous brown 
eyes, brought back the memory of others, which long ago had drooped in 
darkness—the darkness of a life without love. The Jarl's face wore a 
Dew softuess and tenderness when he beheld Hermolin; she felt it, and 
trembled not when Olof led ber to his father’s knees. 

Hialmar, still irresolute, turned to the nurse, who stood behind, 
watching every movement of her foster-son. 

* Ulva,” besuid, in his Norse language, “ thou hast been faithful, even 
as a mother, to thy lord’s child.. What sayest thou—shall we take this 
poor unloved babe as a bride for the jast of the race of Hialmar ?” 

Ulva’s cold eyes regarded Hermolia ; they wandered with jealous ea- 
gerness over the slight drooping form ; the white, thin arms, that seemed 
wasting away like the last suow-wreaths of winter; the quick flitting 
roses, that deepened and faded momentarily on the warble cheek ; and 
she said, in her heart— 

“It is well; death will come before the bridal ; and then, the vow ful- 
filled, Olof shall take a northern maiden to bis bosom, and the footstep of 
the stranger shall uot defile the balls of bis fathers.” 

Thea Ulva beut humbly before the Viking, say ing aloud— 

** My lips are not worthy to utter their desire; but has not the young 
Olof himself chosen. The great Odin sometimes speaks his will by the 


fhe Abion. 


mine, according as thou saidst. Thy church must seek another votary ; 
for Hermolin shall be Olof’s bride.’ ae : 
So saymg, he enclosed both the children in his embrace, at which 
young Olof laughed, and clapped his hands, while the little Hermolin, 
half afraid, half wondering, only ) 
own was lit up with confidence andjoy. So, during the whole ceremony 
of betrothal, the baby-bride still seemed to draw courage and gladness 
from the fearless smile of her boy-lover, never removing her gaze from 
that sweet countenance, which had thus dawned upon ber, the first love 
sunshine her young life had ever known. ; F 
When Olof was parted from his childish spouse, she clung to him with 


by the new name they had taught him to use toward her, and which he 
uttered, and she heard—both how unconscious of the solemn life-bond it 
implied. Yet still it appeared to have a soothing influence; her tears 
ceased, and her delicate trame was no longer convulsed with grief. She 
lay in bi* arms, still and composed. But at that moment there bent over 
thema: . dark shadow : it seemed to thechild’s vivid imagination one of 
thoses/: _ spectral forms of which she had heard, and Ulva interposed 
her strang grasp. The last sight that Hermolin saw was not the beaming 
face, already so foudly beloved, of her young bridegroom, but the coun- 
tenance of the Norse woman had turned round upon her, with the gloomy, 
threatening brow, and the white teeth glittering in a yet more fearfal 
smile. No wonder that, years after, it haunted the child, coming between 
her and the sunny image which from that time ever visited her dreams, 
less like reality than an angel from the unknown world. 


CHAPTER III. 


Beneath the shadow of her convent walls the child Hermolin grew up- 
Her world was not that of her kindred: between her and them a line 
of separation was drawn that might not be crossed. She lived all alone. 
This was the destiny of her childhood and dawning yoath. It was her 
father’s will : she knewit, and murmured not. She lifted up to heaven 
those affections which she was forbidden to indulge on earth, and when 
she came to the Virgin’s feet, her prayers and her love were less those of 
a devotee to a saint, than that of a child whose heart yearned towards a 
mother. She spentin vague reveries those sweet, tender fancies which 
might have brightened home ; and forall brother and sister love, her heart 
gathered its every tendril around the remembered image, which, star- 
hke, had risen on her early childhood. It was her first memory: beyond 
it all seemed a shapeless dream of pain and darkness. The image was 
that of Olof. They had told her that she was his betrothed—that he 
alone of all the world laid claim to her ; and though she understood not 
the tie, nor the fulfilment that might come one day, still she clung to it 
as to some strange blesseduess and joy that had been once and would be 
again, of which the bright beautifal face, with its golden-shadowed hair, 
was a remembrance and an augury. Once, in a convent picture—rude, 
perhaps, yet most beautiful to her—the child fancied the limned head 
bore a likeness tothis dream-image, and from that time it was impressed 
more firmly on her imagiuation. It mingled strangely with her vows, 
her prayers, and above all, with her shadowy pictures of the future, over 
which, throughout her childhood, such mystery hung. 

Hermolin kuew that she had been devoted to the service of heaven. 

From her still convent she bebeld the distant towers of Aveyran ; she 
saw the festive train that carried away her eldest sister a bride; she 
heard from over the plains the dull lament which told of her unseen 
mother’s ‘death ; she joined the vespers for the departed soul. Butall 
those tokens of the outside world were to her only phantasins of life. 
Far above them all, and looking down upon them asa star looks down 
on the unguiet earth, dwelt Hermolin. 
Yet she knew also that it would not be always so. The nuns regarded 
her as set apart, and not one of themselves. Round her neck she wore 
the betrothal ring, which as, day by day, her small childish hand grew to 
maiden roundness, she used to draw on, in a mood too earnest to be mere 
sport, wondering how soon the finger would fit the token, and with that, 
what strange change would come. And as her childhood passed by, 
Hermvlin began to see a deeper meaning in the exhortations of one she 
loved dearest in the world—the monk who had been her confessor, friend, 
and counsellor all her lite—Father Ansgarius. 

There had come a change over the son of Ulrika. Who can tell how 
strong is a mother’s prayer? The answering joy which her life could 
not attain to, was given toher death. A flower sprung up from the mo- 
ther’s dust, which brought peace, and holiness, and gladness into the bo- 
som of the son. After her death, Ansgarius believed. He believed, not 
witb the arid, lifeless faith of an assenting intellect, but the full, deep ear- 
nestness of a heart which takes into itself God’s image, and is all-penetra- 
ted with the suushine of His presence. The great and learned man saw 
that there was a higher knowledge still—that which made him even as a 
little child, cry, “ O thou All-wise, teach me /—O thou All-merciful, love 
me ”? 











dips of babes, as well as by those uf aged seers. It may be sonow !” 


Thus a spirit, strong as a man’s, and gentle asa woman’s, guided the 
early years of Hermolin—the childof prayers. Aud so it is; God ever 
answers these heart-beseechings, not always in the manner we will it— 
even as the moisure which rises up to heaven in soft dew, sometimes falls 
down in rain, but it surely does fall, and where earth mos: needs it. 
Gradually as her young soul was nurtured in peace and holiness, Ansgari- 
us unfolded the future mission, in which he believed, with all the earnest- 
ness that singles out from therest of mankind the true apostle—the man sent. 

Hermolin listened humbly, reverentiy, then joyfully, On her young 
mind the story of Ulrika’s dream impressed itself with a vivid power, 
from which her whole ideas took their colouring. And deeper, stronger, 
more engrossing became her worship of that golden-huired angel youth, 
who, with her, was to bear unto the snow-covered mountains the holy 
cross. She had no thought of human love; in her mind, Olof was only 
an carth-incarnation of the saint before whose likeness she early prayed ; 
and who would come one day, and lead her on ber life’s journey, to ful- 
fil the destiny of which Ausgarius spoke. But when, as years passed, her 
beautiful womanhood expanded into leaf, like the bud of a rose, to which 
every day there comes a deeper colour and a lovelier form, Hermolin 
was conscious of a new want in her soul. It was not enough that 
the beloved ideal should haunt her thoughts, and look on her in her 
slumbers—a glurious being to be regarded with a worship deep, wild, as 
only the heart of dreaming girlhood knows. Hermolin had need of a 
more human and answering love. In all that she saw of the world’s 
beauty—in all the new, glad feelings which overflowed her heart—she 
longed for some dear eyes to look into—some dear hand to press—that 
her deep happiness might not waste itself unshared. Looking out from 
her bower in the convent garden, she sometimes saw, in the twilight, 
young lovers wandering along the green hillside, singing their Provencal 
lays, or sitting side by side in a happy silence, which is to the glad out- 
burst of love what the night, with her pure, star lit quiet, and her deep 
pulses—beating all the fuller for that mysterious stillness—is to the sun- 
ny, open, all-rejoicing day. And then Hermolin’s bosom thrilled with 
an unwonted emotion; and she thought how strange and beautiful must 
be that double life, when each twin-heart says to the other, “Iam not 
mine own but thine,—nay, I am not thine, but thyself—a par! of thee!” 

But all these fancies Hermolin folded up closely in her maiden bosom, 
though she knew not why she did so. And even when the time came 
that the token-ring ever clasped her delicate finger with a loving em- 
brace, she still lived her pure and peaceful life, awaiting the perfecting 
of that destiny which she believed was to come. 

At last on a day when it was not his wont to visit the convent, Ansga- 
rius appeared. He found the young maiden sitting at her embroidery 
beneath the picture which was her delight. Often and often the gaudy 
work fell from her hands, while she looked up at the beautiful and noble 
face that seemed to watch over her. 

Ansgarius came and stood beside bis young pupil. H's motions were 
restless, and his eyes wandering; and there was an unquiet tremulous. 
ness in his voice, which spoke more of the jarring world without, thanof 
the subdued peace which ever abided within the convent walls. Hermo- 
lin was seized with a like uneasiness. 

“My father,” she said—for she had long since learned to give that 
title to her only friend—* my father what is it that troubles thee ?” 

“I might say the same to thee, dear child; for thy cheek is flushed, 
and thine eye bright,’ the monk answered, evasively. 

‘‘] know not why, but my heart is not at rest,”” Hermolin said. “I feel 
a vague expectation, as if there were a voice cailing me that 1 must an- 
swer, and arise and go.” 

The face of Ausgarius was lighted up with a wild enthusiasm. “It is 
the power of the Virgin upon the child,” he murmured. “ The time, the 
time isat hand! My daughter, wait,” he said more calmly; “ if the call 
be heaven's thou canst not but follow at heaven’s good pleasure.” 

“IT do—lI will,” said Hermolin, meekly; and she folded her hands up 
ou her young bosom, while her confessor gave her the benediction. 

“ Aud now, my child, I have somewhat to say to thee ; wilt thou lis 
ten?’ H 

“Yes, here, my father,” she answered, seating herself at his feet while 
her fingers played with a coarse rosary of wooden beads, which she had 
worn all her life. After along silence, it caught the eye of the monk, 
and he burst furth— 


“ Itshall be!” cried Hialmar. “Sir Loys, I take thy daughter to be 


it—on whose cold breast it once lay—ay, along with thee !”’ 


” 


“ Amen 
to teli this child of the past and the future—mine and hers.” 

He remained silent for a little, and then said, suddenly—* 

“ Hermolin, thou knowest what she was, and how she died. Listen 
while I speak, not of ber, the blessed one! but of myself, and my sin. I 
lived in darkness, I scorned the light, until it burst upon me with the 


a wild, despairing energy, almost terrible in one so young. He called her | brightness of her soul, shed from its glorious wings when it rose to God. 


In that night I lay down, and dreamed [ walked along a road all foul, 
and strewed with briars and thorns. Then came a vision; it was the 
last of earthly mothers, Mary. She showed me a bright pathway on 
which moved glorious angels, like women in countenance. One face 
was that which had bent over my childhood, youth, and manhood, with 
untiring love. Ob, mother! how I sprang forward with a yearning beart 
to thee; but the vision stood between us, and I heard a voice saying, 
‘Son, thou canst never go to thy mother till thy feet are no longer denied. 
Leave that thorny way, and ascend to the heavenly road.’ Then I awoke, 
and knew what my sin had been. O mother-saint, pray for me in heaven, 
that it may not be laid to my charge.” 

The monk sighed heavily, and bent down his head, alread thickly 
strewn with the snowy footsteps of age. Then Hermolin aout up, and 
her face was as that of a young saint, resplendent with the inward shin- 
ing of her pure, heaven-kindled soul ; and she said, in a tone like one in- 
spired— 

. God and thy mother have forgiven thee, since thou hast done the 
will of both towards me. If, as thou hast said, I must go forth at heav- 
en’s bidding, for a life to be spent in working that holy will, all men, 
and the angels that wait on men, shall behold that it isthy word I speak 
—it is thy spirit which dwells in me.” 

Ansgarius looked amazed, for never before had the maiden given such 
utterance to the thoughts which pervaded her whole life. Again he 
murmured “ The time is near.’’ But even while he regarded her, an- 
other change seemed to come over the fitful spirit of Hermolin. She sank 
at the monk’s feet, and bathed them with a shower of tears. 

“Oh, father, guide me,” she wept, “I am not as I was; there ia a 
change—lI feel it in my heart, and 1 tremble.” 

«jt is the shadow of thy coming fate, my child,” said Ansgarius, eo- 
lemnly ; * know thy bridgroom is at hand.’ 

Hermolin sprang up with a wild gesture of joy. 

“ Qlof!—Olof! Is Olof here?” she cried. 

And then, with an instinctive impulse of maidenly shame facedness, 
she drooped her head, and hid her burning cheeks under the novice’s 
veil she wore. 

Ansgarius continued. “ A ship lies at the river’s mouth, and from the 
towers of Aveyran [saw a train winding across the plain. It may be 
that of the son of Hialmar. Nuy, why art thou trembling, child? Dost 
thou shrink from thy destiny ?—thou, the chusen of the Virgin, whom I 
have reared up to this end with daily and nightly prayers,” added Ans- 
garius, sternly. 

But the ascetic monk, absorbed in the one purpose of his existence, 
knew not the wild flutterings of that young heart, nor how at the mo- 
ment Hermolin was less the devotee, ready to work out her lite’s aim, 
than the timid maiden about to welcome in her betrothed, the realisation 
of a whole girlhood’s dream of ideal love. Ansgarius took her by the 
hand, and led her to the Virgin’s shrine. There, at his bidding, Hermolin, 
half unconscious of what she did, renewed her vows of dedication: but 
while she knelt, the noise of rude, yet joyfal music, was heard, and up 
the hill wound a goodly train. First of all there rode one, who, to the 
strong frame and almost giant proportions of manhood, added the clear 
fair face of a youth. His long, sunbright locks floated in the wind, and 
his eagle’s plume danced above them; his eye, bold and frank, was that 
of one born torule, and there was pride even in his smile. Yet, through 
all this change, Hermolin kuew that face was the same which had been’ 
the sunshine of her childhood—the dream of her youth—and her heart 
leaped towards her bridegroom. 

“ Olof !—my Olof!” she cried, and would have flown to meet him, 
with the same child-like love which had poured itself forth in tears on 
his neck years before, in the castle of Aveyran, but Ansgarius stood be- 
fore her. 

“ T am little versed in the world’s ways,” he said, ‘ yet it seems to me 
that this is scarcely the guise in which a maiden should go to meet her 
bridegroom ;” and be glanced at the coarse nun’s dress which always 
enfolded the light form of Hermolin. The words touched a new chord 
in the soul of the young betrothed. 

Never until then had Hermolin thought whether she were beautiful or 
no. Iw her calm retirement, she heard no idle talk about maiden’s charms. 
Day after day she attired herselt in her simple dress, and felt no grief in 
folding up her long silken tresses under her close veil, or enveloping her 
slender figure in the coarse robe and thick girdleof cord. But now her 
heart beat with anxiety ; she fled hastily away to her own chamber. 
There she found the aged nun who attended her, while many rich gar- 
ments, such as high-born damsels wore, lay scattered about. The glis- 
tening of them dazzled and confused Hermolin’s senses. She stood mo- 
tionless, while the nun silently exchanged her simple robe for the new 
attire ; and then, while she beheld herseif in this unwonted likeness, her 
courage failed, her whole frame trembled, and she wept passionately. 

Hermolin felt that she was not beautiful. Another might, perhaps, 
have seen, in the small, almost child-like form, an airy grace that atoued 
forits want of dignity, and have traced admiringly the warm southern 
blood that gave richness to the clear browa skin But Hermolin had 
known one only ideal of perfection; and all beauty, that bore no like- 
ness to Olof, was as nothing in her eyes. 

Soon, ringing through the still convent, she heard a bold, clear voice, 
and the girlish weakness passed away, whilst a boundless devotion 
sprung up in the woman’s heart of Hermolin. Love, which united the 
clinging tenderness of the human, \.ith the deep worship of the divine, 
took possession of her inmost soul. When she stood before her bride- 
groom, she thought of herself no more—she became absorbed in him. 
And when young Olof, in his somewhat rough but affectionate greeting, 
lifted his fairy-like bride up in his strong arms, he little knew how deep 
and wild was the devotion of that heart which then cast itself down at 
his feet, to be cherished, thrown aside, or trampled on, yet loving ever- 
more. 





CHAPTER IV. 

On, gaily on, ploughing the same seas which had carried on their stormy 
breast the dead and the newly-born, went the ship of the young Norse 
chieftain. And onward to the same vorthern home, trom beneath whose 
blighting shadow the dying mother had been borne, was watted another 
southern bride. Butit was not with her as with the wife of Hialmar. 
Love, mighty, all-endaring love, made Hermolin go forth, strong and fear- 
less. She stood on the rocking deck, with the dark, surging, shoreless 
waves before her eyes, not the green, sheep-bespriukled meads, and pur- 
ple vineyards of Provenge, with the rade voices and wild countenances 
of the Viking’s crew ever haunting ber, instead of the vesper chants, and 
the mild faced nuns, with their noiseless, sweeping garments. But 
Hermolin trembled not, doubted not, for Olof was near her, and his pre- 
sence lighted up her world with joy. The treezing north wind seemed 
to blow across her brow with the sofiness of a balm-scented breeze, 
when she met it, standing by her husband’s side, or leaning against his 
breast. She looked not once back to the sunny shore of Provenge, but 
ever onward to the north, the strong and daring north, without fear, and 
in the fulness of hope, tor it was Olot’s land. 

And he, the one, sole master of this golden mine of love, this true wo- 
man’s heart, pure as rich, and rich as beautiful, how was it with him? He 
took it as along-preserved possession, which came to him as aright, whose 
value he never troubled himself to estimate. The young heir of the Viking 
had heard, all his life, of the southern bride who awaited bis pleasure to 
claim her. Now and then during the few seasons of restless idleness which 
intervened by chance between his huuting and his war expeditions, the 
soft dark eyes and twiving arms of a little child had crossed his memory, 
but Ulva, lis nurse, said such ideas were weak and womanish in achiefiain’s 
son, and bade him drive them away with bold thoughts and active deeds, 
more becoming in a man. 

Jarl Hialmar lived to behold his son the braVest of the young northern 
warriors, aud tien sank into the embrace of the Volkyrie. He died in 
battle, one baad on his sword, and the other grasping a long lock of wo- 
mau’shair. On this relic be made the son of tue dead Clotilde swear, by 
the soul of his mother, to claim from the lord of France, either by fair words 
or force of arms, his plighted bride: and so Olof, longing for adventurous 
deeds in any cause, went forth wi'h all the eagerness of youth on his 
quest. A little while he rejoiced in his prize, like a child toying with a 
precicas jewel; a little while he softened his bold, fierce nature, into the 
semblance of gentleness and ‘ove; and then, looking in his f:ce, whereon 





* For this incident in the life of Ansgarius, see the “ History of Sweden,” trans- 








lated by Mary Howitt. 
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“Child, child, dare not to make a toy of that holy relic ; never look at 
it but with prayers. Remember whose dying fingers once closed over 


“I remember,” said Hermolin, softly. “Forgive me, O father, forgive 
me—blessed sou! of Ulrika;” and, kissing the crucifix, she raised her pure 
looked in the boy’s bright face, and her | eyes to heaven. y 
said Ansgarius, devoutly. ‘And, O mother! strengthen me 
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was set the seal of almost angelic beauty, Hermolin believed in the resl- 
ization of all her dreams. ‘The golden-haloed saiut of her peaceful youth 
lived again in the beloved Olof. 

And so it was, that in the wild fulness of this new joy, this blessed hu- 
man love, Hermolin, the child vowed to the Virgin, the pious maiden of 
the convent, became merged in Hermolin, the wile of the young northern 
Jarl. It was less the papil of Ansgarius, sent forth, heaven-guided, on her 
holy mission, than the devoted woman, who would fain cling through life 
and death unto her heart’s chosen. Gradually the shadow of an earthly 
love was gliding between that pure spirit and heaven's light, and when it 
is 80, ever with that soul-eclipse darkness comes. : 

When the ship yet rode upon the seas, Olol’s mien wore less of bride- 
gioom tenderness, and he grew chafed and restless at times. He lingered 
not at Hermolin’s side, to listen while she spoke of her childish past, or talk 
to her of the future—of their northern home. He never now, in lover-like 
playfulness, made her teach him then the almost-forgotten speech of his 
mother’s land, or laughed when her sweet lips tried in vain to frame the 
harsh accents of the north. Many a time, Hermolin stood lonely by the 
vessel's side, trying to bring back to her soul those holy and pure thoughts 
which had ouce made a heaven of solitude. But still in the clouds, to 
which she lifted her eyes, in the waves which dashed almost against her 
feet, she only saw and heard Olof’s face and Olof’s voice. Then she would 
remember the parting words of Ansgarius, when he stood watching the 
ship, that, as he still Eventi believed, bore, dove-like, the olive brauch 
of peace, aud pure fuith to that northern land— 

“ My child,” he said, “ love thy husband—worship only God.” 

And conscious of its wild idolatry, the heart of Hermolin trembled, so 
that it dared not even pray. P 

At last the vesssel neared the land, the sublime land of the north, with 
its giant snow-mountains, its dark pine-forests, its wild, desolate plains. 
To the eyes of the young Provengale it seemed, in its winter-bound still- 
ness, like the dead earth lying, awfully beautiful, beneath her white fulded 
shroud. Hermolin felt as though she stood at the entrance of the land of 
shadows, with its solemn gloom, its eternal silence; and yet, while she 
gazed, her soul was filled with a sublime rapture. She crept to the side 
of her young spouse, fulded his hand in her bosom, aud looked up timidly 
in his faee— 

“ Oh, my Olof,” she whispered, “this then is our home—this is thy land 
—how beautiful it is—how grand!” 

The young Jar! looked down on his fair wife, and smiled at her evident 
emotion, with the careless superiority with which he might have regarded 
the vagaries of a wayward child. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ itis a goodly land ; these pine-forests are full of 
bears, and the sea-kings have had many a well-fought battle with the 
land-robbers in the defiles of the mountains. It was there the sword of 
Olof was first reddened,” the Jarl continued, proudly, while his lips curl- 
ed and his eyes grew dilated. 

A little did Hermolin shrink, even from that beloved hand she was fold- 
ing her heart ; but immediately she drew closer to him, and wound 
his arm around her neck. 

“Do not say this, my Olof,” she murmured, caressingly ; “ let us talk 
rather of that glad time when there shall be no more warfare, the time of 
which I have often told thee, my beloved, when the golden-cross shines 
on the white snow, and thou and I iy 

Bat Olof silenced her with a burst of half-derisive laughter. “Not I, 

my fair wife, not I. Thou mayest dream among thy pretty toys, thy 
crosses, and rosaries ; such playthings are fit for women and children, but 
the son of Hialmar trusts to the faith of his fathers. Do as thou wilt, lit- 
tle one, only let me handle the hunting-spear, and guide the ship, and 
drain the mead-cups. Odin loves the bold arm of a warrior better than 
the puling lips of asaint, and the blood of an enemy is more precious in 
his sight than athousand whining prayers. But see, there are my good 
soldiers awaitingus. Hark! their shouts of welcome. Verily, I am glad 
to see again my father’s land !” 
) And the young Viking stood on his vessel’s deck, magnificent in his 
proud and fearless beauty acknowledging his followers’ wild acclaims, as 
they rang through the still winter air. He saw not that his bride had 
shrunk away from his side, to where none could witness heragony. Her 
wild, tearless eyes wandered from the ghostlike mountains to the cold, 
frosty sky, but the solemn beauty of the scene was gone—all was desola- 
tion now. Itseemed to her a world on which the light of heaven's 
life-giving smile had never shone—a world where all was coldness, and 
silence, and death, and init she stood alone—alone, with the ruins of a 
life’s dream. 

Hermolia neither wept nor struggled against her misery, There was 
no anger in her heart, ouly utter despair. She looked at Olof where he 
stood, the very ideal of proud and glorious manhood, 1 all things resem- 
bling the dream-imaze of so many years. Hermolin’s soul cluug to it, 
and to him, witn a wild intensity that made her loveseem almost terrible 
in its strength. And thus, while she thought of her life to come, Hermo- 
lin shuddered less at the unveiling of his heart’s change, than at the 
knowledge of the deep faithfulness that would make enduring sorrow 
the portion of her own. 

“Tlove him,” she moaned, “ through all—iu spite of all—I love him! 
Olot, my noble, my beautiful; the light of my life. Oh, God, have mercy 
—have mercy on me.” To be concluded next week. 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
A MODERN REPUBLICAN TRAGEDY. 


Among the changes brought about by great political revolutions, none 
are more striking, however petty their individual effects, than those pro- 
duced in the opinions of men. They are sometimes of such an extraor- 
dinarily sudden and seemingly inspired nature, that they may be said to 
belong almost to the miraculous. Some tinge of this sort of inspiration 
appears to have fallen upon the great modern novelist, dramatist, and 
50t-disant historian of France, Monsieur Alexandre Dumas, in conse- 
quence of the breaking out of the French Revolution of 1848, and the un- 
expected establishment of a Republican form of government. There is 
no deubt that, even upon the hardest and most obstinate soils, the seeds 
of new ideas sown, or scattered on the surface, by the promulgation of 
powerful political opinions, spring up more or less, and bear some crop 
or other, more or less adapted to the political season. But the sedds do 
hot spring up nor the fruits ripen in a single night; or, if they do, they 
must be of an essentially mushroom-like nature, and very probably of the 
poisonous toadstool genius. Now it might be deemed somewhat harsh 
to condemn the new opinions which have sprung up in Monsieur Alex- 
andre Dumas’ great literary garden as of a toadstool nature, or even of 
coarse mushroom quality; because the illustrious historian, dramatist, 
and novel:st, has always declared himself to be greatly in advance of the 
age, the dominating master-spirit of the feeling of the country. His gar- 
den, therefore, itis but fair to assume, must have been well stocked with 
the fruits of true social ideas long ago, and it would be giving him the 
lie somewhat rudely, and coarsely wounding his vanity, to suppose that 
auy fresh plants could spring up there hastily and unadvisedly. But nn- 
less we adopt this view of the case, there is nothing for it but to fall 
back upon our original proposition, and to believe that the breaking out 
of the French Revolution has operated upon his mind with the power ofa 
miracle. In the general transformation which was effected, in men as 
well as things, after the days of February,—when generals, placemen 
authorities, and “all manner of men,” bowed down and worshipped be- 
fore the tinsel-gilt image of a Republic which had been set up, and even 
before its self-insialled high-priests, it might have been supposed that 
Monsieur Alexandre Dumas was only an unwilling victim of the same 
+ Seale in the air, when he suddenly proclaimed himself so ardent a 
ne dene but the supposition that he could be swayed by any such 
fences as operated on the common herd of men was a detraction 
= the high supremacy of intellect in the master-spirit. Besides, has 
'* not himself declared that there has been no influence exercised upon 
it a transformation etlected in his opinions by the Revolution? Does 
te — appear that he was always an ardent Republican at heart, and 
ie in all his writings advocated democratic principles? It is this latter 

*rtion of Monsieur Alexandre Dumas that we bumbly beg leave to 
ae For had he been ‘always a Republican at heart, he must either 
pete ne utterly unaware of his own state of mind, else he mast have 
eae . his convictions with a treacherous falsity, which we should be 
pride . — any man’s charge; and if he always advocated democratic 
. re ® must have been a sad bungler in his literary productions 
total 8 oe the world at large an idea precisely the reverse. We 

in womens i then, that there is any Republicanism de la veille in any of 
rapa ote any of his opinions publicly enounced, or in any part of 
tion = ais = which he himself has obtruded upon public observa- 
onion tho-cannsedll bine 4 _— things as may bring them 
planation at sree tay ; aud, being unable to accept the ex- 
$0 th ts atds, we preter to ascribe his sudden change of opinions 
1 © powerful ellect of that “ marvellous” and “su tural” of whick 
42 more ways than one, he has laiterl i eae wt 
fit ee a one, he has latterly made himself so great an advocate. 
chunine oo a... og at any other conclusion, one of the first 
; ve to bring against him would be that of a bitter in- 
gratitude, Before the Revolution of F ebruary the literary reputation of 















Monsieur Alexandre Dumas had placed him upon a high pinnacle of dis- 
tinction in France. His wonderful fertility of invention and combination 
in works of fiction—a quality essentially French, more especially in the 
drama; his ever-ready flow of light and pleasing wit; his ease, and 
sometimes even vigour and poetry « f style; and his marvellous facility 1n 
adapting himself to all kinds of light literature, were qualities which ren- 
dered him extremely popular, especially in France. This same wit, an 
off-hand manuer—which has “ obtained” greatly of latter years in France, 
under the pretence that it was English (a certain Anglomania being 
fashionable among men), but which, in this instance, might have been 
stigmatised, by those who wished to be severe and censorious, as “ im- 
pudence”—a fund of desultory but amusing information, and a profusion 
of that light, glittering embroidery of romance, in speaking of self, which 
the French call blague,—all contributed to render him an excellent boon 
companion and a bon camarade. It was under these circumstances, and 
with these qualities, that he was sought out by the young French princes 
of Louis Philippe’s spuriously bourgeois court, and admitted to a certain 
degree of intimacy, and even friendship, in their privacy. In a short 
time he became their frequent associate, the companion of their little 
orgies, faintly imitated from the roués of a time which Monsieur Alex- 
andre Dumas himself delighted in depicting—even their confidential 
friend. “Aumale” and “ Montpensier” were familiar words in his 
mouth; the one was ce bon gargon; the other, ce cher ami; with a far 
greater expression of free sympathy than he might have used towards 
any of his literary collaborateurs. The eher ami, the bon gargon, the ex 

cellent camarade, were, however, more especially lavished upon the Duc 
de Montpensier. Monsieur Alexandre Dumas accompanied the young 
prince to Spain apon his marriage, and by his influence was provided 
with a government steamer to be conveyed to Africa upon an excursion. 
The world, however, profited by these demonstrations of a young prince’s 
friendship, in the pebipaion of the author's lively sketches of Spain and 
Algeria, which, though written to the detriment of previous literary ob- 
ligations, were at least lively. When, also, the new Théatre Dumas was 
built by the enterprising dramatist, he offered to honour the young prince 
by placing it under his immediate auspices, with the name of the Théatre 
Montpensier. But the proposal was overraled by the objections of the 
king himself, who, it was said, was unwilling that his son should be ex- 
posed to the expenses of patronage, which such an honour might entail ; 
and the theatre was decorated with the scarcely less ambitious name of 
Théatre Historique. The catastrophe of the month of February neces- 
sarily deprived Monsieur Alexandre Dumas of his royal associates. It 
might have been supposed, perhaps, by those who only expected the 
natural and ordinary at his bands, that he would assume the attitude of 
the defender of fallen royalty, just like one of his own mousquetaires, 
whom he had rendered so interesting to the world in general in this posi- 
tion; or, at all events, that he would draw back into bis tent, like an- 
other Achilles, and mourn his lost Montpensier-Patroclus. But no. The 
young Republic was scarcely two days old, and was struggling, like a 
young, misshaped giant-ogre, in the uneasy red swaddling-clothes at- 
tempted to be flung about it, when Monsieur Alexandre Dumas declared 
himself not only its admirer, but its would-be nurse, its prospective god- 
father, and, peu s’en fallut, almost its parent. He renounced his much- 
vaunted friendships; he denied “his prince ;” he would have cut him in 
the streets, or asked, like Brummel, with contempt, ‘ Who is that vile 
Royalist ?” he would have denied his past if he could; but as he could 
not, he declared, with an effrontery of cynisme quite astonishing, that he 
had only used the young “ex” as a convenient tool. This sudden veer- 
ing of the weathercock excited at the time much reprobation from all 
parties; but instead of joining in the cry, we would rather accept the 
marvellous, or charitably suppose the author to have been dazzled in his 
judgment and blinded in his memory by the sudden apparition of the 
rays of that soleil qui éclaire, &c., which the Republic has been pro 

nounced to be, than accuse bim of ingratitude, reserving to ourselves 
only the right to refute his claims to be accepted in the new character of 
a Républicain de la veille. 

Certainly his title to this designation, which parties strove to rank so 
high in the aristocracy ot the Republic during the first months of the Re- 
volation, could not be founded on those acts of his life as a private man 
which he never ceased to thrust before the public. With the illegiti 
mate origin of Monsieur Alexandre Dumas, which he himself attempted 
to glorify in his drama of Antony, we have nothing to do. By means of 
his undeniable talent he worked himself up into a position of literary 
elevation, which, although, perhaps, not in all eyes, or in all ways, illegi- 
timate, was willingly bestowed upon him by universal popular suttrage 
in the republic of letters. Not content, however, with this award, be 
his present assertions what they may,—not content with the wealth his 
talent had amassed for him, and the almost princely luxury in which he 
delighted to dwell, & la Monée-Christo, Monsieur Damas adorned his 
name, in the first instance borrowed without leave from his reputed 
father, not only with the nobility-designating particle of de, but with a 
“‘spick and span new” aristocratic title of Marquis. He proclaimed him- 
self to be the Marquis Davy de la Pailleterie. No matter whence came 
this new name of “ Davy,” or where were supposed to exist the estates 
from which the marquisate was derived, the title thus assumed was not 
disputed to him; when he boldly stated his name thus in courts of jus- 
tice no man guinsaid him; men laughed and jested upon the title, which, 
bearing so notable a resemblance to the words paille, straw, and paillette, 
Spaugle, tinsel, might be thought to be not so very mal-a-propos ; but, on 
the outbreak of the revolution, Monsieur Alexandre Dumas—the future 
Citoyen Damas—was most decidedly a marquis: and, certainly, there was 
nothing in all this to prove him a Republicain de la veille. Citizen Alex- 
andre Dumas, however, declared himself to be so, laid down his title of 
marquis, and adopted the new, fashionable, pet, aristocratic distinction 
of the day, that of ouvrier, as owvrier de Vintelligence, and appealed to his 
past works as being filled with incontrovertisle proofs of his popular 
democratic ideas, and consequently of his Republicanism. Q. E. D. 

‘ It would be vain, however, to search for these proofs in his works of 
fiction, or in his so-called histories ; just as little, also, in hisdramas In 

one of the most popular of his tales, Monée-Christo, Monsieur Dumas 

preaches the doctrine, not only of the aristocracy, but almost of the god- 

head of wealth, as enabling a man to dispense justice upon earth—and 

what justice !—as the providence of gold. In his more historical tales 

his chief interest is almost invariably concentrated upon loyalty to regal 

personages in misfortune: in the second part of his Mousquetaires it turns, 

mainly, upon the efforts made by his types of French valour, wit, senti- 

ment, and heroism, to rescue the unfortunate Charles II, from the hands 

of the English republican and popular party, which he has thus necess- 

arily placed in an odious light. It would be, however, a work of super- 

erogation here to trace the display of this feeling through all the author's 
works of fiction. Asit is with his last dramatic work that we are about 

to deal, and ashe has appealed more especially to one of his previous 

theatrical productions in support of his assertions, it is to this latter alone 
that we will look. His Chevalier de Maison-Rouge, taken from one of his 
own novels, had a long ‘‘ run” upon the boards of bis theatre, but more 
because of the living pictures of the past that it presented, fromits ta- 

king scenery, and the pomp of its show, than from any intrinsic merit. A 
chorus, sung by the Girondin party when, ia the course of the piece (the 
scene of which is laid during the first Republic), they are taken to execu- 
tion, was set to a new air, which became popular long before the out- 
break of the Revolution. The words, written, seemingly, at haphazard, 

and notof the highest order, happened to suit the new ideas of frantic 
heads after the days of February : the chorus became more popular 
than ever ina new way; and those who were in Paris during the first 
four months of the Revolution can feeliugly attest how often their ears 
were torn with the discordant howlings of the Mourir pour la Patrie of 
the Girondins. To this circumstance, then, Monsieur Alexandre Dumas 

dawg when he issued bulletins to prove himself a Republican, and posted 
proclamations announcing himself a candidate for the national representa- 
tion ; he vaunted that he had not only fostered, but produced the revolu- 
tionary spirit by means of this popular air, and claimed on this account 
to be received as the very father of the Republic ; and he ascribed ‘“ the 
honour and glory of the people” to his own hawts faits in the production of 
the Chevalier de Maison-Rouge. Unfortunately for the claims of Monsieur 
Dumas, who of course coal not be supposed to have composed the air, 
which was the creation of the leader of his band at the theatre, the very 
words had come from the pen of his collaborateur, Monsieur Maquet. 
Poor Monsieur Dumas then appealed to the principles of the piece ; but 
here, alas! again the interest chiefly turned upon the efforts made to res- 
cue from the prison of the Temple the unhappy Marie Antoinette ; the 
man who gave his name to the title was her champion and her hoped-for 
deliverer ; the Republic was made odious in the person of one of its 
sansculottes; the scenes of the revolutionary tribunals were such as to 
excite horror instead of enthusiasm: and it was cast in Monsieur Dumas’ 
teeth, that, when the frightful natureofthe subject was made a matter of 
blame to him by the princes, he had replied, that he had purposely show- 
ed the horrors of revolution as a scarecrow to any lurking revolutiopvary 
or republican spirit. It was in vain, then, that Monsieur Alexandre Du. 
mas contended in favour of his long-existing Republicanism ; it was no- 
torious that a marvellous transformation existed in his opinions apres, 
compared with his opinions avant. But, once engaged in his career of 
currying republican fayour 4@ tout priz, Monsieur Dumas played another 
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card, and staked upon the future, since the past had failed him ; he pro- 
duced his great republican tragedy Casilina,—the first great republican 
theatrical production of the new republican era of France. He was again 
doomed to a semi-disappointment ; he arrived rather too late in the mar- 
ket with his republicaa wares, men had already modified their opinions 
and veered round ; they had already begun to flock to theatres where the 
smallest jeu de mot which could be regarded as a squib against the repub- 
lic attracted nightly cr»wds; and Catilina found his rantings less enthu- 
siastically applauded than his foster-papa had hoped. This drama, how- 
ever, has had too great a success of attraction from one cause or other ; it 
has formed too much the text book of parties, and has made itself too 
marked a place in the French modern drama, espeeially in its political 
tendencies, not to be worthy of remark. 

The old republican tragedies of the first French Republic bore the im- 
press of the strictly classical forms by which the dramatic school was- 
then ruled in France, and scarcely ever departed from those subjects of 
Grecian and Roman history, which were held up to admiration and regar- 
ded as models to copy in those days, when men put off their old and 
anti-republican, good Christian names, to rebaptize themselves Aristides 
and Scevola, Leonidasaud Publicola, without much regard for the fitness 
of the typical name thus adopted. At all events, they did not go beyond 
those ordi claptraps of so called liberty, which consisted in tirades 
of some hundred lines against *‘ tyrants,” in the extolling of the virtues 
of a magnanimous emancipated people, or in certain vigorous declama- 
tions concerning the breaking of chains—claptraps, which were trite and 
commonplace enough even at that period, and to which even a Cuffay or 
a Mitchel would hardly condescend to have recourse in these advanced 
days. They scarcely ever touched upon any nicer social democratic 
questions, or ventured into the philosophy of the rights of men beyond 
the mere first A. B.C. Monsieur Alexandre Dumas, however, as oue of 
the great chiefs of the romantic school, has gone beyond his predecessors 
in attempting to open the new era ofa modern Republican French drama, 
and amended what was wanting in the common-places of the old school, 
in his tragedy of Catilina. He Revdane more ; he has taken upon himself 
a veritable tour de force in the choice of the hero of his drama. In the 
days of the former Republic the heroes adopted for popular admiration, 
and in whose mouths were placed those car pe | tirades about libert 
which brought down responsive thunders of applause from the republi- 
can spectators, were the Brutuses and similar classical defenders of liber- 
ty—the types, in fact, of those harsh Spartan and Roman so called virtues, 
which at all times, and in all countries, have been held up to schoolboys 
as objects of their especial admiration, and even models to copy,—whether 
advisedly or unadvisedly, is not now the question. They followed, then, 
only in the track traced before them, with a somewhat stronger expres- 
sion ot opinion. Bat Monsieur Alexandre Dumas has disdained such 
nambypamby types of Republicanism, and although he has again sought 
his model in the annals of Rome, he has, with his usual bold elevation of 
purpose, selected for his hero almost the only man who, among the nfany 
great Roman models set before us in our school-boy days, has been usu- 
ally held up to execration. : . 

He does not, however, attempt to divest Catiline of the vices laid to 
his charge in the accusatory orations of Cicero, and which have been ac- 
cepted by history as his avowed qualities. No! the tour de force would 
be a small one in his own eyes were he to slur over the evil deeds of his 
hero, in order thus weakly to enhance the interest to be bestowed - 
bis character. No! he loads him from the first with crimes; he exhibits 
him in the very beginning asa perpetrator of the atrocities of rape and 
assasination, without any reason or purpose, it would seem, but the mere 
impulse of an evil nature; without the faintest excuse, either of love or 
passion. He never shows him afterwards as feeling repentance for his 
deeds, scarcely even a shade of remorse; he makes him corrupt, profligate, 
mean and cynical in his vice; and yet with all this, the author’s end and 
aim throughout the drama is to throw a veil of deep interest over his 
hero, to establish him asa noble revolutionary model, to excite the sympa- 
thies and applause of the public in his favour. Of course this our de force 
has to be performed at the expense of those personages in the groups 
around him whom history has held up, more or less, to our admiration. 
Consequently, in order to enhance the interest in the hero, such men as 
Cicero and Cato have either to be humiliated before him, to be rendered 
in some respects odious (although, even then, not brought to the level of 
the hero in corruption ot priuciple), or, at least, to be represented as ridi- 
culous. Much has been said among French critics about the ingenuity 
with which the author has accomplished this task; but certainly, what- 
ever be the effect produced upon the audience of a theatre by the means 
of acting, and with the fact that the part of Catiline is played by the chief 
actor of Monsieur Dumas’ theatre, Mélingue, to whom the interest of its 
audiences is necessarily and habitually attached, it is not by a perusal of 
the tragedy that we can discover the successful accomplishment of this 
tour de force, however visible the author’s purpose may be throughout. So 
littleso, that we suspect the day may arrive, when, should a more decid- 
ed modification take place in the now very moderate Republican spirit of 
France, anatber matvellous change shall come over Monsieur Dumas, or 
at least over the assumed ‘ spirit of his dream,’ and he may publish a pre- 
tace to some future edition of his Catilena, in which he shall again deny 
all the present avowed and vaunted tendencies of his last dramatic pro- 
duction, renounce his Catiline as he renounccd his prince, and declare, as 
a reactionary pendant to his declarations and counter-declarations with 
regard to the Chevalier de Maison-Rouge, that, far from endeavouring to 
render his hero interesting, he purposed putting him forward in an odious 
light in order to shame the prevailing revolutionary spirit of the day. Be 
that as it may hereafter, itis only with the present ackuowledged tenden- 
cies of a great popular author who pretends, and may be said in some de- 
oye to affect, the opinions and sway the spirit of his country, in a popu- 

ar dramatic representation, which has made some noise in the French 
dramatic-literary world, that we have now to deal. 

How far the principal characters introduced into Monsieur Dumas’s 
tragedy—and they amount to nearly thirty—may be interpreted as types 
of leading personages of the day, or of the fermenting democratic opin- 
ions, such as they are, now more or less prevalent in France, is not very 
clear: it is difficult amidst the crude and confused mass of passions, prin- 
ciples, and ideas therein vaguely depicted, and constantly varying in the 
actions and words of the different persons, to assign to each his or her 
personal or philosophical type; but as Monsieur Dumas has expressly and 
avowedly brought forward his Catilina as a picture of modern French 
principles, parties, and opinions, it has to be judged as such, however 
confusedly the groupings of the different characters may be arranged in 
his picture. 

In this specimen of modern Republican tragedy, it is necessarily the 
pervading spirit, represented by the hero, which calls for our chief atten- 
tion; and as the character of Catiline, depicted by Monseiur Dumas, and 
the interest attached to him, evidently claim the first consideration, this 
personage may be, without hesitation, setdown as the ennobled and ideal 
type of the Red Republicanism and Socialist ideas of the present day. In 
order fully to comprehend the true expression of the portrait painted by 
Monsieur Dumas, it would be necessary to enter into details ve ge 
all the influencing accessories of the picture, to explain the colour an 
composition of the back-ground, or, in other words, to give an analysis, or 
programme, as it is called in theatrical language, of the plot. But to fol- 
low the author throughthe details of a plot, ill-conetructed, melodramatic, 
and yet almost devoid of that interest of forced excitement which gives 
a spurious charm to the Parisian boulevard-school of the drama, would 
be to follow him through a path of mire and blood, frequently enveloped 
in the mistiest obscurity. Satffice it to say, that the interest is made to be 
attached to the sympathy and love of Catiline for an unknown son, born 
of acrime by which a Vestal was the unconscious victim of his lust, and 
to protect whom against the hatred of a certain Aurelia Orestilla—a wo- 
man whom Catilive is about to marry for the sake of her wealth, and 
who has accepted him on account of the position it will give to her after 
a degraded past—he goes through sundry adventures, aud offers to make 
a variety of sacrifices. The feeling, however, upon which this mainspring 
of the action of the drama is based, remains wholly unexplained. The 
hatred of Aurelia to the youth Charinus is absurd, unnatural, and with- 
out foundation, aud makes no pretext of any cause except in a sort of 
jealousy that Catiline should love him : Catiline’s fear for the life of his 
son, and his endeavours to effect the escape of the boy from the persecu- 
tion of Aurelia, which produce the chief coups de chédtre in the piece, are 
equally absurd and unfounded. In the midst of the more or less historical 
action of the drama, and even at the moment of the famous insurrection, 
Catiline is always represented as running after his boy, full of an over- 
flowing paternai feeling ; but, spite of the melodramatic turnsin the fate 
of the youth, Aurelia at last attains her incomprehensible ends by mur- 
dering him, and then appears disguised in the form of Nemesis,—in the 
name of common sense, what had she ever to avenge on Catiline ?—in the 
midst of a last Red Republican banquet given by Catiline to his associ- 
ates, when she dooms him to the infernal gods! The ghost of the mur- 
dered Charinus appears ascending to heaven in clouds; and the traged 
nominally ends. In a sort of epilogue-tableau, however, Catiline is 
shewn to the audience dying on his field of battle; and the victim Vestal 
mother throws her veil over his corpse with a sort of emblem of for- 
giveness of errors. 5 ; ; : . 

In the midst of all the absurdities and disgusting details of this maim 
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im one scene of which Catiline is represented as escaping from the 
power of Cicero by means of a subterranean e, and by the coni- 
vance of his unknown son, the historical action is constantly going on; 
and around these fantastic personages are ped other characters. 
which are either persons of history, introduced as types of great political 
a and social seertens, or other fictitious types of Republicans of 

present time. Thus, in the prologue, we have Sylia, who seems to 
be introduced only as a figure of Napoleon, and to show the influence of 
the warrior upon the further destinies of the country; we have Cato and 
Cicero as Conservatives or moderate Republicans; Julius Caesar, as tue 
careless élégant and voluptuary of the day, sacrificiag the dearest in 
terests of his country, and wavering between the two great parties, 
whenever it may suit the purposes of his debaucheries; Lucullus, as 
the utterly selfish and apéthetic placeman, or perhaps the egotistical and 
inesbethed bourgeois of his day: and the fictitious characters, such as 
Storax, the cunning man of the people and acolyte of the Red Republi- 
cans; Volens, the old soldier of Sylla, discontented with his present lot ; 
Cicada, the restless boy, putting his finger, from the mere spirit of mis- 
chief, into every brew concocted by the revolutionary spirit—in fact, the 
ganin de Paris, and others of the same stamp, with a few ‘listinctive 
variations of character among the higher spirits uf the Catiline | or Red 
Republican conspiracy. A very useless group of a certain Futvia, and 
a certain Curius, the representatives of the Loreéte, and her silly, infatua- 
ted follower of modern Paris, as types, probably, of the eternal manners 
of a great capital (alihough wholly and unmistakeably French in_ their 
c ter), mingles also disagreeably, and not at all amusingly, in the 
action of the drama. 2 . 

With these elements the tragedy stumbles on its uncertain course : and 
leaving them thus, we shall confine ourselves chiefly to the interest 
attached to the character of Catiline, as the main tendency of this new 
“ mirror held up to nature” before the Freact nation and as demonstra- 
tive of the ill-concealed apology of the excesses of the ultra-Republican 
opinions in the capital, put forward by Monsieur Damas for the purpose 
of courting popular favour and the applause of the “ sovereign people.” 

In the first act Catiline is represented, upon his first entrée, as shewing 
his boldness and address in games of skill and vigour, in spite of a frame 
debilitated by debaucheries, and as thus upsetting poor old Cato in pop- 
ular favour, and rendering him ridiculous in the eyes of the people. In 
all he does and says, “ noble ambition” is represented as the mainspring 
motive, which sways him; his evil nature is ennobled in his mterview 
and compact with Aurelia, when she proposes to undertake any crime to 
make herself worthy of him: and his declamations in favour of the “ peo- 
ple,” and against the injustice done to them in revolutions, and his deter- 
mination to render them their rights—evident claptraps to catch Repub- 
lican applause—set him forward as a lover of his country and bumanity 
at large. A disgusting apology of his deeds as a murderer and a felou 
rans through the whole of his unnatural interview, in the third act, with 
the Vestal Marcia, the victim of his lust in the prologue, at the expense 
of every received notion, not only of morality, but of the probabilities of 
nature: and his appeal to the mother to give him his son, with the 
words,—Le monde m?attend. Eh bien! je perds le monde pour iui! is evi- 
dently intended as the sublimity of. true feeling and virtue. The equally 
improbable scene with Cicero in the same act, when Cicero offers to his 
litical adversary his friendship and a division of the Roman empire, 
tween them—offers rejected by Catiline because Cicero has no real 
love for his country and the people’s rights—attaches all the interes 
Catiline, and shews Cicero, in a base, disloyal a=adamean light; and even 
the denouncer of the villanies-of tie conspirators is made, as if forced in 
spite imscit, tO avow the grand and noble qualities of Catiline. 
vois says Cicero (Act iii. scene vii.) un homne, que la divinité a doué d'une 
intelligence supérieure, d’un géni éclatant .... tu aimes tout ce qui est bon, 
tu aimes tout ce qui est grand ! In answer to this eulogium Catiline enters 
into a magnificent tirade, which is evidently intended as a noble and 
sublime defence of the strongest Socialist opinions, and which looks like 
vothing more than one of the declamations of the Socialist chief, Citizen 
Froadhon, put into a sort of distracted poetry of language; and the 
words in the defence of “order,” placed afterwards in the mouth of 
Cicero, detract nothing from the interest thrown upon the character of 
Catitine in this interview, or from the defeat which the designing and 
intriguing Cicero is supposed to experience in the war of words. Up to 
the very last this system of captivating the sympathies of the public in 
favour of the revolutionary hero, by rendering him an object of interest, 
and even of pity, is sedulously pursued on every occasion. After his dis- 
appointment in losing the consulship (through the weakness ofJ ulius Ce- 
sar), and at the moment of the outbreak of his insurrection, when all 
— upon his active energies, he is still represented as the virtuous 
father dreaming above all of his boy, weeping on his bosom, and offering 
an apology for his own conduct and his memory, by telling the youth 
that it is only if he fails that he will be dishonoured; that if he succeeds 
in his revolutionary plans, he will be a great and noble hero: in fact, 
that all virtue is successful enterprise! a morality very questionable even 
in heathen Rome, and in such days. 
Mixed with this general teudency to render interesting and an object 
of applause the Red Republican conspirator, and to defend the doctrine 
of the establishment of the most ultra-Socialist opinions by force, there 
are other minor tendencies equally prejudicial, or still more so, ia a moral 
point of view. For instance (Act iil. scene vii), virtue in geveral is de- 
nounced as hypocrisy, virtuous men as intriguants; and, in the foliowing 
act, the virtuous Cato informs his confederate Cicero that he intends act- 
ing the part of “ Sir Pandaras of Troy,” and offering his sister to Cesar, 
as & means of ensuring the many votes for the consulship possessed by 
the voluptuary—a revolting proposa!, which Cicero seems to consider as 
perfectly natural and acceptable. 

It would be an almost endle’s task to follow the author throagh all his 
clap traps about “ fraternity,” le partage des biens, the right of the people 
to the soil of the country, equality, and humanity. With such the tragedy 
abounds, shewing thereby the intention of the author to curry favour 
with the extreme Republican party—whether with the hope of attaining 
by its means the post of national representative, or any other pinnacle ot 
future power, it is not for us to determine, or even guess. It may be ad- 
ded, that some of the most felicitous parts of the drama, as a typical 
picture of the present day, are to be found in the manner in which the 
conspirators proceed to divide power and place among them, after the 
fashion of the Provisional Government; and in the scenes of the elections 
for the consulship, where the most absurd aud frantic promises are made 
to the people, and a perfect cynisme of corruption is displayed; aud in 
the harry and skirmish of the final outbreak of the Red Republican in- 
aurrection. 

It is now long ago that Victor Hugo, in his preface to Lueréce Borgia, 
boldly stated, in almost as many words, that crime rendered interesting 
by the exhibition of contrasting good feeling and virtuous passion in the 
bosem of the criminal, was one of the first elements of the drama; and 
this principle of making an appeal to the sympathies of the public has 
been often very exactly adopted by the romantic school, and is not with- 
out its parallel! in some of the works of fiction of a popular author in our 
own country. But really Monsieur Alexander Dumas has goue beyond 
all bounds in his gallop over this crooked path: and it is notin our En- 
glish natures to understand how, after pandering, as he has done in his 
tragedy of Catilina, to the worst passions of the mob, and most perverted 
Socialist doctrines, which have already brought so much evil upon 





France, he can again make any pretensions to lead the taste or direct the 


spirit of the country, 
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JELLACHLICH, BAN OF CROATIA. 
Concluded from Albion of Feb. 24. 


Sick and feeble lay the emperor in the royal palace of Innspruck. I 
‘was a remote and retired spo 

surrounded by an Hungarian m 
ruption of the Raizes and Servian 
** the country is ia danger,” 
the danger it affects 


® had produced an alarm; the cry o 
—thut tocsin cry which oreates 60 much o 
to apprehend, was heard on every side. 


Ban, it was represented, might easily have prevented or repressed 


wa 


I ng the last dramatic production and first Republican 
work of Monsieur Damas, to impute to him such detestable motives as 
the apparent aim of his work would suggest tov men’s minds. But there 


' rested bis chief claims to Republican distinction 
upon his false authorship of the famous Hymne des Girondins, and the en- 
thusiastic po alarity with which it was received in the firat months of 
n his tragedy of Catilina a similar chorus is introduced; but 
s song of the Red Republican: its pictures are of famme, 
sonffre, and sang : its cry is for the burning of Rome, as that of the insur. 
geuls of Juue was for the burning of reactionary Paris: its burden is 
ms! Should the Red Republicans ever triumph, and seize 
estinies of Paris by a coup de main, may not Monsieur Alexan- 
epublican chorus, as ho has done to his 
g. and say once more, “ This led you ou—this roused 

I who paved the way for your triumph—honour 


pot. Many of his friends were absent; he was 
‘nistry. Through all the borders the ir- 
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this inroad: he allowed the torrent to grow, to advance, to burst all 

bounds: the cause of this apathy was obvious : the movement originated 

from himself. It was not less easy to connect him with the Pansclavist at- 

tempts in Prague. In a word, the object at which he aimed was no lon- 

ger to be concealed, the ascendency of the Sclave at the expense of the 

other races of the empire. These representations had their effect ; the 

conspiracy succeeded. The emperor declared the Ban destitué from all his 

offices and dignities, but fearful still of the consequences, required that 

public effect should not be given to the edict, unless in case of his refusal 

to abide by the decisions of the Hungarians. A more signal instance of 

court intrigue and short-sighted as well as ignoble policy—dangerous not 

less to the Magyar tkan to the Sclave—one more calculated to bring lib- 

erty as well as monarchy into contempt,—could not have been devised. 

Jellachlich was forthwith put to the test. He was enjoined not to at- 

tend the approaching meeting, on the 5th of June, of the Diet of Agram, 

and summoned to appear instead at Innspruck to answer the charges pre- 

ferred against him. This injunction, inspired by Hungarian influence, 

was well calculated for its purpose. It was an important occasion and 

meeting that which was about to take place ; deputies from all the Croa- 

tian provinces were about to assemble at Agra: grave affuirs, nay, the 

greatest which could affect the feelings and interests of a people, were on 

the poiut of being discussed. It had another object. The Session was 

to be preceded by the solemn installation uf the Ban. An ordinary man 

might have obeyed the mandate ; the Ban knew at whose suggestion it 

had issued ; he set at nought the summons, and on the appointed day ap- 
peared at Agram, and not at Innsprack. Enthusiastic was his welcome : 

great the jubilee with which he was received by all classes of his coun- 

trymen. His installation was performed amidst universal acclamations 

by the Greek or non-united Bishop and Patriarch of Karlowitz, partly in 

consequence of the Bishop of Agram being absent, partly from a wish to 
give evidence in his own instance, that, even in Croatia, religion and 

church were now free. And strange the contrast the proceedings of that 
day presented to any one acquainted with the secret machinations and 

duplicity of the court. In the very moment in which he was denounced 
as traitor by his sovereign, stood Ban Jellachlich in the Diet Hall at 
Agram, doing all that in bim lay to rouse, by his eloquence, the affections 
and evergies of his hearers to loyalty and devotedness to that same prince ; 
and so unconscious, or so doubtful of the real opinions of the emperor did 
he feel, that but a few days after (12th of June), at the head of a deputa- 
tion, composed of Colonel Denkstein, Count Nugent, Count Ludwig Erdé- 
dy, Baron Franz Kulmer, Count Karl Draskovich, and several others, he set 
out, without hesitation, for Innspruck. His progress through the Tyrol, 
iu the midst of Alpine songs, patriotic music, festal arches, popular 
cheerings, was one brilliant triumphal march. The Tyrolese sympa 

thised with the Croatians ; they were distinguished by the same spirit of 
devotion to the Imperial House ; they had beside some old reminiscences ; 
the name of Jellachlich was not unknown amongst them. Many an old 
rifle in those mountains had fovght in the victorious field of Feldkirch un- 
der his father. On his arrival, no communication was made to him,—not 
a word spoken of the edict, sanctioned by the emperor but six days be- 
fore. Prince Paul Esterhazy, the then Minister of Hungary for Foreign 
Affairs, had received instructions from Pesth not to allow of any _inter— 
view between himand theemperor. On thisheis=<communicated to the 
Deputation, it determin exceon instantly returning, the Ban first con- 
veylog i 2a térms to the emperor, that he did not hold it to be con 
Sistent with the dignity of his majesty, nor with his own, to submit to the 
control of an Hungarian ministry. 

But whilst the empire was thus divided against itself, the court gave 
proot of being scarcely less seporated into different parties. The same 
man who was refused all approach to the sovereign, was received not only 
without difficulty but with open arms by the Archduke Franz Karl and 
the Archduchess Sophia. An audience, through their intervention, was, 
at last, obtained: but apprehensive of its results, Esterhazy and the Hun- 
garian minietry, no longer able to prevent it, required tu be present. The 
archduke endeavoured to meet this new difficulty; the Ban still remained 
firm in his resolution ; he would make no advance to the Hungarians. A 
middle term was at last found : a pubtic was substituted for a private au- 
dience. On the appointed day (19th of June), the deputation, with Jel- 
lachlich at their head, appeared before the assembled court. All then at 
co es pe ag and empress, archdukes and archduchesses, the 
whole of the corps diplomatique, the usual cortége of state officers, lords, 
and ladies attended. The Hungarian ministry likewise appeared. It was 
a remarkable scene—Jellachlich stood out before his Croatians, before 
the élite of the nation, and addressed, in his and their name, the emperor. 
In glowing language he placed before the sovereign the perilous state of 
the monarchy : the devotedness unto death of a true nnd valorous people. 
He spoke of the rights of both, of the interests of both, eloquently and 
courageously. It was not fitting that faithful servants should be trodden 
into dust, or passed away with the stroke of a pen to others at the very 
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rtion to their attachment to the Ban, was their indignation at such 
interference.” These sentiments were re-echoed by the troops 
the frontier. They were the sentiments indeed of the whole nation. 
Under these circumstances, the Ban considered himself justified in pay- 
ing no regard to the Imperial edict. He knew how unreal it was in ev 
respect, and trusted to future events for his justification. He r=} 
at once to Agra, where he was met with unbounded enthusiasm, and so 
far from retiring into a private capacity, as was intended, he onginet 
to the utmost every means which his official position gave him, redouble 
every exertion, took every measure to put the country Ina state of de- 
fence, to win still more the confidence of his compatriots, to rouse and 
prepare for the uncompromising maintenance of their nationality. Neither 
the mandate of the sovereign nor the Austrian and German press (then 
by no means favourable), nor the fierce denunciations of the Magyar 
orators and writers, neither private intrigue nor public attack had any 
effect in diverting him from this purpose. No longer confined to Croa- 
tia, he journeyed through all Sclavonia, and everywhere found the same 
reception, every where the same determination to support aud defend him 
in the coming emergency. : fh 
Events soon proved how jast and wise were these precautions. So 
far from visiting this contumacy with chastisement, the court of Vienna 
found itself reduced to try other means for the accomplishment of its pur- 
pose. It was thought that by mutual explanations an arrangement might 
still be devised acceptable to both, and sufficient to tranquillise these 
angry elements. A conferenee was proposed to take place at Vienna. 
Bathyany, the Hungarian minister, was there ; Jellachlich was invited to 
meethim—he acceded ;—his reception in the —— capital was en- 
couraging ; immense multitudes came out to meet him. He had scarcely 
reached the Badener Bahnhof when cries resounded on every cide, 
“Where is Jellachlich ?” During his stay in the city his residence in the 
Karnthnerstrass was surrounded ‘ crowds of admirers. The officers of 
the garrison honoured him on the 29th of July with a serenade and & 
“ Fackelzug.” Nor had the slight interruption attempted by the Hun- 
garian party any other effect than to furnish him with an opportunity 
of addressing the Viennese from his window, in a speech Lor eemgcay, 
with these words :—*‘ My cause is the cause of honour ; therefore am 
ready to lay before you frankly all my feelings and intentions. | Iam no 
foe to the noble Hungarian nation, but to those only who, burried on by 
their separation tendencies, for their own selfish ends would rend Hun- 
gary from Austria, and thus render both weak. I, my brothers, I wish a 
reat, a strong, and powerful, a free, and undivided Austria. Long 
ee our beautiful fatherland ! and long live Germany !” 
Notwithstanding these demonstrations, the conference of Vienna pro- 
duced no practical result. It was soon obvious that ail compromise was 
impracticable. Jellachlich did not indeed so the political separa- 
tion of the Sclavonian Border territories from the Hungarian united king- 
dom, but he did require a due recognition of the national and local inter- 
ests of the Sclavonian races, and in that view the suppression of the Hun- 
garian ministers of war and finance, which by establishing an altogether 
independent action of the Magyar element, left the Sclayonic more or 
less at its mercy; i rd _bsdemanded the surrender of that inde- 
ich had been set up by Hungary since March, 1848, and a 
ito the relations of the other provinces of the Austriam mon- 
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This, as may be easily imagined, was resisted with no less obstinacy 
by the Hungarian minister. In a country which aimed at total separa- 
tion, and had accomplished it in part, it was a question of life and death. 
The negotiations were broken off—the Hungarians, on their side, in 
greater Fifficulty than ever, with their position exposed through the 
apathy of the imperial troops : Jellachlich on his, more than ever conscious 
of its advantages, hastened respectively to make immediate preparations 
for war. Notwithstanding the two battalions sent from each of the fron- 
tier regiments to Italy, he had still left in each district from 4006 to 5000 
volunteers. “ With God! and be heroes!” was the old cry of departure 
of the Borderers, whenever the emperor called them to join his standard 
in war— With God, and be heroes!” arose from the sick and the sound, 
the young and the old. ‘“ With God, and be heroes !—our women and 
children will guard our borders from the Turks;” greeted him on every 
side. Croatia and Sclavonia imposed, and submitted to the heaviest bur- 
thens: as by the stroke of a magician’s wand, arms, artillery, provisions, 
magozine stores, sprung up in profusion—none of the munitions of war 
were wanting. This was attributed at the time to the secret aid of the 
Austrian minister of war: it may be doubted whether he then contributed 
any thing beyond sympathy; later, indeed, determination and success 
may have attracted or compelled such aid. Such indeed was the whole 
policy of this vacillating cabinet; following events instead of guiding 
them, determined by temporary expediency instead of eternal justice, to 
friend and foe equally dissimulative, attempting to keep together the 
fragments of the empire, and every doy infusing new solvents calculated 
ta loosen and divide. 





moment they were laying at the foot of the throne their urgent prayers 
that the bonds which held them to the empire should be rendered more 
indissoluble than ever. Croatia was its right arm—the border provinces 
its bone and muscle; though not forming more than the five-and-thir- 
tieth portion of the monarchy, they furnished not less than one-third of 
itsinfantry, and could, when necessary, make it double. Sucha land and 
people—such hearts and arms were not, in an hour like this of danger, 
recklessly to be cast away. The effect was striking: the court was 
moved, many shed teara. [t was something new to see a man of genius, 
vigour, and intrepidity, addressing a weak and sickly sovereign face to 
face, before friend and foe. It carried the mind buck to times when iu- 
dividuality, still strong, broke down all barriers of rank or position, and 
ruled by the force of personai prowess and mind. The charges were no 
longer pressed : the intervention of the Archduke John was sought and 
employed, with 2 view to remove the imputations of the Hungarians. 
The act of dismissal was not formally cancelled, but the Ban was al- 
lowed de facto to coutinue in the full exercise of bis high trast. Every 
one felt assured that the emperor looked only for the favourable moment 
to withdraw an edict which it was now clear had been extorted from 
him against his will, The Archduke John addressed him an autograph 
letter of congratulation in the most sffectionate terms, ‘“‘ An meinen lie- 
ben Bannus”—“ To my dear Ban.” The audience was scarcely over 
when he was received by the Archduke Franz, and the Archduchess 
Sophia, in the most friendly manner. The Prince Esterhazy seemed to 
expect a visit; this not taking place he visited the Ban. It is said they 
remained closeted for more than an hour ; and that the prince on leaving 
the apartment, apparently much excited, was heard te exclaim, in pass- 
ing through the Croatians assembled in the antechamber, “Whata 
man! I must myself go to Pesth: this matter must henceforth take 
another direction.” 
And thus he left Innsprack, in the midst of the caresses of the court, 
the defeat or reconciliation of his enemies, the exultation of his friends, 
and the jubilee of the people. His return was a festival !—And ail this 
was an illusion—a fraud—a snare ! 
He hid now reached Lienz—a small village on his way homeward— 
when taking up the papers of the day, amongst them the “ Wiener Zeit- 
ung,” the first thing which struck his astonished and indignant eye un- 
der the date of the 19th of June, the very day of his audience with the 
Emperor, was the edict for his dismissal—the edict which was not to 
have been acted on, and of the existence of which not one single tongue 
had ventured to utter to him a syllable during the whole of his stay at 
Innsprack ! Nor was this all; as if the court could be true to none, the 
document reluctantly yielded was rendered by a ruse inoperative: it 
was published without the counter-signature of an Hungarian minister. 
Tho Ban was insulted and derided: the Hungarian was duped and foiled. 
It ithard to say how such a government could inspire or deserve confi- 
dence. But this was only one step in that labyrinth of follies and dupli- 
cities, which render this page of Austrian history as contemptible as it is 
mysterious. 
At this news, as may well be imagined, the whole of South Sclavonia 
was in a flame. Through all their bounds and borders there was but one 
cry of sorrowful and scornful indiguation at the ignoble treachery of the 
court. The Ban was silent. None of the papers of the day contain one 
single word of reproach or resentment from him. But looking back to 
time and place, to men and circumstances, bitterly must his true heart 
have felt and deplored this wound so prepared and sostruck. His re- 
ception by the emperor, the deep concealment, on every side, of the hos- 
tile edict, the friendly advances of the archduke and archduchess, the 
selection of the Archduke John as the mediator, all these matters taken 
together showed how little he could in futurecounton sucha government, 


obeyed. The Ban was silent, but not so the Croatian Diet. 
not the wrong with the same meekness or humility. 

phrase, they represented to the emperor their venerat 
their chief, their grief at the injury which had been 
him. In his wounds they had ‘been wounded : 
interests bad been sacrificed. Their allegiance and union with the em- 
pire still remained anshaken, but they asked how was it that while 
the light of freedom had arisen over every other land in the empire 
they alone should be bowed down under the yoke ofa foreign dominion. 
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how little it was intended that their mandates should be respected or 


In bold but just 
ion and love for 
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Sellachlich had now completed his arrangements. With the fervent 
support of his own Croatians, and the warm wishes of many Austrian re- 
giments, and no very determined opposition on the part ever of the Hun- 
gariaris themselves, armed at every point, he stood ready to pass the 
frontier of Hungary. 

Civil war was imminent; a few still looked (they were very few) to 
the mediation or control of the emperor. In this crisis, on the 4th of 
September, 1848, appeared in the Agramer Zeitung, an imperial edict in 
open recantation of all former measures on the subject, restoring the Ban 
to all his public honours and functions, in recognition “ of his wise and 
patriotic services!” But this, too, was without the signature of an Hun- 
garian minister, It thus looked little less then a formal declaration of 
war against Hungary. It was so interpreted. The ferment, the conster- 
nation it produced is well known. An Hungarian deputation hasten 
to Schénbrun ; it was received, but nove but the most evasive answer re- 
turned. The court would enter into no explanation, no discussion, until 
the Kossutk ministry had been dismissed. This was complied with. A 
Bathyany ministry was formed—but to no purpose; the old Kossuth 
spirit still breathed through it. Neither the court nor Jellachlich gained 
by the alteration. New complications succeeded. The Archduke 
Stephen had at first attempted, in quality of viceroy, to conduct affairs; 
this he soon found to be impossi'le; a semi-provisional government, a 
species of Kossuth and Szemere dictatorship was appointed ; it had given 
way to fhe Bathyany ministry, and this now had failed. In the mean- 
time the dangers which threatened Hungary every day increased. Jel- 
lachlich had already passed the Drave on the morning of the 11h of 
September, with the main body of his army, and was now advancing to- 
wards the capital. 

The “ Landwehr” was called out, and the very same Diet which had 
refused the archduke more extensive powers, now called on him to do 
his duty as Palatino, and to place himself at the head of the insurrection. 
For a moment he hesitated, and appeared disposed to take the command 
of the troops, but, on the 17th of September, instead of appearing, as was 
expected, at their head, he escaped to Vienna, on the plea of making one 
more effort for conciliation. This last link with the court being broken, 
Hungary now stood in open revolt. Every exertion was made, but the 
means and chances were unequal. The national guard, the army of the 
Drave, were for the most part composed of raw recruits; a feeble force 
against the 30,000 or 40,000 men of Jellachlich, who now stood at Great 
Kanisa ready to strike the decisive blow. 

ave a new direction to events, 
Rittle doubt what course it was 


But in this moment of suspense, Vienna 
the flight of the emperor to Olmttz left 
now intended to pursue. The rural population had never forgotten 
their traditional attachment to the Housc of Hapsburg, and the emperor 
still maintains something in all his weakness of that good natured homeli- 
ness, which smoothened down with the peasant so much of the harsher 
form of absolutism in the time of his predecessors. Orn the way they 
crowded out from the villages with song and shout to meet their Kaiser. 
Woe to the “Studiosns” who on that day dared to show himself with 
red cap or red handkerchief, albeit of the national guard, amongst them. 
At Egginburg the whole neighbourhood athered round the Imperial 
carriage. The emperor had way made for them, and addressed them in 
the old paternal tone of Kaiser Franz—“ Children! what I’ve promised 
V'il keep. Robott, Tithes, and all those other matters have ceased. I've 
sanctioned and signed it, and so itshall remain. Your emperor gives yon 
his word for it, and you may believe your emperor. I mean well tow 
you, but in Vienna there are people who do not mean well towards me, 
and who wish tosedace you. As I can no longer help myself, I must, 
unfortunately, send military amongst them to make them act better, 
&c. &. These words were received with more applause than would 
have been the most studied oration. The old spoke of the late ‘ blessed! 
emperor, and the women hung out “schwirz-gelbe’’ handkerchiefs, the 
imperial colours. The Austrian peasant is conservative, and looks with 
something akin to detestation on the unintelligible theories and wild up- 
roar of the towns. So long as he is allowed to reap what he sows, the 
patriotism of the Aula appears to him incomprehensible. The court saw 
enough to convince it, that it could rely on the country, in case of any 
measure against the towns; no aid could come to them from that = 
ter; no landsturm cry would be obeyed. The movements of Windisch- 
Griitz and Jellachlich were now sale. 








To Hungary avd Hungarian intrigue they traced this edict, and in pro- 
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Oe tee he del { he li fter move 
ny, closer and closer drew the lines,—move atte ye, 

a ot ocd ~ sd were shut in by bishop, king, and knight; and the 
until tower and pawu y p aS , Sa dinaihe 
issue of the great game no longer appeared doubtful. Few sieges in m ve 
times have been so fraught with the wild and wayward ; with huge an 
harsh contrast of men and things. A sovereign with coteneee a= 
and uplifted sword over his own capital; his Parliament sitting will ~ 
ite walls; his subjects within, as without, protestin allegiance Aight 
out, as withiu, proclaiming freedom ;—resisting in despite of their alle- 
giance the still constitational head of the state ; In despite of a, 
tations in favour of liberty, ready to crash it ;—nationalities of al kinds 
(even Hungary has several!) under new banners, the very ope to 

Lo rhs ir out. ‘ Deutschthum” in alliance 

those under which they had at first set out. itsch n” 10 
with “Sclaventhum;’ Sclaventhum at variance with itself, witness the 
letter of the Ban to his Bohemian brethren, and their cnponinee = 
answer from Prague,—surely there were never joined in more — “wd 
web so many and such various views and passions. At night =e ; - 
heard on the Rother-Thurm bastion the bivouaec of the Windisch-Gratz 

enadiers chanting, with might and main, tn the Leopoldstadt mear,—- 
“Was ist der Deutschen Vuterland ?” whilst the university “ Fachslied, 
—“Was kommt dort von der H6h’,” was converted into a “ Soldaten- 
Lied” for the occasion, and every now and then the burthen,— Vom le- 
dernen Jellachlich,” mixed jovially with Sclavonic lay and music, the 
Aula imitated ludicrously and fantastically by the camp. _ 

The day long certain, though lon delayed, at last arrived, and the 
short pregnant telegraphic despatch, The Imperial troops are in pos- 
session of the City,” told ali. With them entered J ellachlich—not into 
a conquered, as many hold, but into a liberated town. It looked as if the 
capital had drawn in by some singular convulsion the blood from the ex- 
tremities to the heart. All its far off and hetreogeneous elements were 
that day pressed together, visibly represented, written down in broad 
and flaring tine and colour, in its streets; strange sights, uncouth sounds ; 
the many-handed and party coloured power, there for the first time self- 
conscious, actual and acting in one narrow sphere. Jellachlich entered, 
but not before he had driven back the Hungarians from the frontier, 
which he had passed in defiance of the people as he sat at the “ Ban- 
tafel,” at Agram in defiance of the sovereiga, in obedience as he held 
it to a higher order and wiser policy than that of either. At three o'clock 
on 2ud of November, he entered at the head of a regiment of Cairassiers 
preceded by a division of the Sereschener corps—a wild and fierce mass, 
the famous “ Red Mantles.” Red caps, red cloaks, with dagger and 
pistol, eastern wiee in belt, carbine, or rifle, or sabre in hand; “ never 
saw I,” says an eye-witness, ‘a set of more thorough-looking bandits, in 
the whole course of my life.” And in the midst of these, amongst them, 
but not of them, rode the Ban, in his grey hussar cloak—a noble looking 
personage of right gallant and knightty bearing. No sooner had he pas- 
sed the Burgthor than salutations and vivats greeted him on every side; 
handkerchiefs waved from fair hands, men joined their shouts; while with 
that courtly aud joyous grace which has always distinguished him, he 
returned the compliments with bows to the windows above, and with 
responding cheers to the crowds below. “ Blushes of burning shame,” 
says one, wao stood near him, “ flushed up my cheek at the sight, fami- 
liar as | was with the versatility of the people and taught not then tor 
the first time to despise them.” 

Yet there was some excuse for all this, both in those who knew the 
man, and in those who for the first time beheld lim irrespective of all! 
cause and purpose for which be came. No harsh deeds of blood, no 
reckless squandering of human life, no brutal trampling on the rights and 
fruits of civilization, have been laid to his charge. He seems taken from 
the bosom of its most favored recesses, not to rouse or urge on barbarous 
hordes to the destruction of its glories, but to guide and control them as 
far ashe can. He bears evenin his externals the indications of this re- 
finement. Jellachiich is scarcely of the middle size, not coarsely, but 
muscularly built, a man more of moral than physical power. His high and 
clear forehead, bald nearly of hair; his black, keen, and easily kindled 
eye,a grave yet friendly expression of countenance, but above all a sin- 
gularly geutle melancholy about the mouth, mark aman in whom very 
opposite elements are favourably blended. Those best acquainted with 
his habitual existence, bear testimony tu the accuracy with which these 
de characteristics express the moral man. Kindliness and sociabi- 

ity are interwoven in his whole nature, always ready with word and deed, 
always equal, always accessible, he throws unreservedly his heart and 
door open to every sorrow, every wrong. Eager for all action, intellec- 
tual as well as bodily, distinguished as a statesman, not unknown as a 
writer, he is astranger to no department, but his paramount, his true 
vocation is war. In character and conduct noble, of the most chivalrous 
valour and honour, generous, liberal, a trae son, an ardent lover of his 
country, a soldier, poet, patriot combined, master not of arms only bat of 
the inmost hearts of his countrymen, he seems to stand out from the ge- 
neral mass of historic personages of our oy as destined to perform not 
merely a romantic, but a great part, in the history of a mighty futurity. 
And to this, not his own will alone may lead him, but the very necessities 
by which as by Greek fate, or Mahomedan fatalism, he seems to be 
borne on. “ Vienna is in the hands of the Imperial trovps,” is not the 
whole of this history : the epoch closes not here. Who will say that the 
rade expression of the Frankfort orator— The Austrian empire is a black 
yellow lie” (eiue schwarzgelbe lige )—be false or true! Who will say. 
that itis a heap of fragments, or an incorporation of states? Who will 
say that the object which kept together the assailants during the moment 
of attack being now gained, it will no longer prevent them from breaking 
out into discord again? The Vienna, and the Diet, and Aula questions, 
may be settied, but is it not only to make way for the Magyar, the Scla- 
voniaa, the Servian, the Tzechian, and the Italian, lowering gloomily be- 
hind? Should Hungary succeed, straight snaps asunder the last link 
which binds her to the empire. Should the empire succeed, should Jel. 
lachlich at last be enabled to humble or restrain her, who can answer 
even in his despite, for the Justice or the Wisdom of the Imperial Cama- 
rilla, after such proofs of the puny intrigue and Stuart-like faithlessaess 
with which it played with events and nations, even against Lim ? 

Is Austria prepared to listen to the call of Prague, and to set herself ap 
as the Sclavonic Rumpire of Europe, expurging herself of Germanism and 
Magyarism at the same time! Who in the midst of such repellants work- 
ing inwardly, can look with hope abroad for the iron hand of some Otho 
or Frederick to compress and consolidate her anew 2? Cohesion wanting, 
what other energy can supply its place? Where the centripetal is not, 
and the centrifugal is in such furious action, who can doubt, sooner or 
later, of the inevitable result? And in the breaking up of this Austrian 
world into fragments and smaller worlds of its own, in the resolving into 
kingdoms, what now is empire, who may say how much, or what may 
fall to the lot of any nation or of any men? “Here, as elsewhere, mind 
will command matter, and p-ople for their own sakes, re-arrange them- 
selves under some symbol, some guarantee of order, of permanence, of 
certainty—under chiefs or kings. Half of those who have become such 
in the history of mankind, have been long markers in the hearts of the 
people betore they were written down in document or title—sovereigns. 
As Hapsburg began so may Jellachlich begin. The Ban-viceroy of Croa- 
tia 1s not stranger in sound or fact, than the Pasha-viceroy of Egypt, ina 
decaying monarchy, first its officer, then its rival, then one of its monarchs 
himself. lu such a parcelling or promotion, an Illyriav, a Croatian, a 
South Sclavonian crown is quite as natural as a Prussian, a Westphalians 
ora Hanoverian. Margraves and electors are not better stuff for such 
dignities than Bans. And above all, it should be remembered, the cause 
has been, and is, Sclavonic and the head of Pansclavism, the Czar will 
take care that a member of the race, and virtually, if not nominally, his 
feudatory—* aura toujours droit.” ’ 


Le premier qui fut roi, fut un soldat heureux ! 


says the poet. Few periods are more likely to give a new illustration of 
the aphorism than the present, few soldiers more fitted to justify it, than 
the Ban Je Llachlich. 


THE GOLD 





EN PENINSULA, 


A VISION. 

_ T saw in a vision of the night the land that lies beyond the green prai- 
ries of the Far West. [saw the shores of the great Pacitic, and on the 
breast of the ocean were numberless vessels sweeping onwards with al! 
the speed of steam aud sails to the bays and harbours of the Golden 
Peninsula, It was night; troops of stars were shining over the sea and 
over the plains that had slept but lately in silence and solitude. But now 
the land, as far as the eye could see, was covered with companies of 
eager travellers, and bands of merchants and labourers, with their train 
of wives and little children, hurrying with the haste of desperation to the 
wide fields, where broad veins of gold lay open to the gaze of the pale 
faces. From the north, from the south, from the east and the west, 
flocked those eager masses of men; and the dark children of the forests 
and the prairies were working as willing slaves, for they even knew the 
Value of the shining metal, and shared in the triumphant joy of the Euro- 
pean and trading American. I looked for awhile with surprise at this 
vast and busy multitude. I spoke to one who was marching with rapid 
ateps to a spot comparative y unoccupied. He dashed me aside, and 








continued his harried march. I watched him approach the place where 
a small group of his countrymen were labouring. I saw him seize on a 
lamp of gold; I saw the angry flush on the faces of the rest; I saw the 
rising fary of disappointed avarice. The weaker raised his voice, but 
the stronger raised his arm and felled his feebler brother to the earth, 
and trampled on Lis bruised and bleeding body; and again he worked 
and fond gull, and the rest of his fellows feared him. And I cried with 
tears, “ Cain! Cain !” 

I lifted my eyes, and, lo! in the heavens above, to which none were 
looking from that busy plain, I saw shapes,—fuint, indistinct at first; but 
as I fixed my gaze more earnestly, I saw more clearly grand and radiant 
forms, pane with stars that shine for ever and ever, and clad in the 
glittering robes of a pe They spoke, and their voices, power- 
ful but not piercing, expanded through the air, and reached my ears with 
a sweet ond cial charm in their accents,— 

“ Child of earth, thou art come hither on the same errand as the great 
company of thy fellows; behold and admire the goodness of God iu the 
golden Relds before thine eyes !"’ 

So spoke the mild and gracious countenance on which I gazed with 
awe and reverence. 

“‘ Ah, heavenly one!” I cried, “ it is not the goodness of God that I 
see, but the crime and wrath of man. Selfishness, and robbery, and 
murder, have gathered their legions round the veins of gold laid bare in 
the bosom of the earth. Wo tous! wo to us, inhabiters of the crazy and 
dying world! wo to us, for we have sinned and come short, and this 
great and glittering snare shall spread crime, and ruin, and everlasting 
death, far and wide on the earth! Oh, that it had remained buried in 
the bosom of these green plains! Oh, that the shoree of the great Paci- 
fic were not now covered with the fleets of Europe and Asia! Oh, that 
men died for want of bread, before they could murder each other for the 
lust of gold! Surely the last and perilous times are come. Men shall 
be more than ever lovers of their own selves,—covetous, boasters, proud, 
full of evil thoughts and blasphemies. This is the doing of the principal- 
ities and powers of darkness. Why, O heavenly one! did not the glit- 
tering angelic legions guard with the fiery chariots and flaming swords 
the gates of this El Dorado? I have seen murder, and blood stains al- 
ready the gold ingots of the peninsula.” 

And the voice of the angel replied,— 

“ Be silent in thy ignorance. Knowest thou not that all creatures of 
God are made for good,—that all nature, animate and inanimate, was 
made and pronounced ‘ very good’ by the great Maker? And sbalt thou, 
shall [ who am thy fellow-servant, revile the glorious work of Him who 
is Lord of all and blessed for evermore 1” 

But as he spoke another voice, of a deeper and sadder tone, mingled his 
accents with those of his companion, and I heard the words,— 

“Yet [, even I mourn my brother !” 

And when I locked, I saw aform with a pale and benevolent brow, and 
golden hair, but uulike all others of the heavenly messeugers, the pinions 
were raven black, and the robes also. The hands were folded ; a mild 
and gracious pity shone over the seraphic face ; but the lids of the eyes 
were heavy with melancholy, and the mouth uttered words of saduess 
and mourning. 

«Tt is Azrael,” I thought. 

And the voice said,— 

‘‘T, even I, mourn my brother! Behold, I have come hither with my 
arrows barbed and winged !” And he held upa cluster of bright sharp 
weapons, dipped in the essence of sundry kinds of death,—pestilence, 
murder, and self-destruction. 

I looked on the plain, but the multitude were more eager than before— 
more and mure crushed in upon the first-comers ; and a cry of blood and 
injustice rose from earth to heaven. 

“ Listen !” again I cried. “ Listen to the cries of the injured and the 
injurers. Such were the sounds that rose from the shores of Mexico 
when the Spaniards seized on the fair inheritance of the children of the 
Sun, and biood flowed in the city of the great Montezuma ; such was the 
cry of the murdered Guatimozin, from the wild land of Honduras; such 
were the crimes of the ancient Spaniard, when Las Casas lifted his voice 
in vain for the defence of the Peruvian and Mexican, when the innocent 
and happy son of the New World fell beneath the bloody gripe of the 
coarse and cruel European ; and thou tellest me, heavenly one ! to rejoice 
in what I see, and to count it all for the glory of God.” 

The voice answered,— 

‘* Be of good cheer! thou speakest, child of earth, as those that see 
through the glass darkly. Be not afraid! thou art striving to understand, 
and to such light shall be given. Thou talkest of the innocent and hap- 
py children of the sun, and the coarse and cruel European, and thou 
thinkest not of the vast and bloody superstitions that defiled the lands 
of the Peravian and the Aztec. The cry of blood rose from the New 
World—of blood offered to the host of idols, servants of the Prince of 
Darkness. The Spaniard came, and the colossus of that idolatry fell 
before the cross.” 

‘“« But then, heavenly teacher,” I said, “murder and cruelty came in 
the name of the cross, and these lands would have been happier in their 
ignorance, and more blessed in their uncultivated solitude. Woe to the 
Golden Peninsula ! the stars shall no longer shine on the calm repose of 
lonely nature. Man with his breath and his furnaces has defiled the 
air of these solitary plains. I will fly to a spot where there are no men, 
because there is no gold.” 

“ Listen, thou impatient one,’’ said the voice. “I have lived longer 
ages than this earth has seen. Eternal truth is mine ; I see all things in 
the glorious and primitive hues of an angelic nature, while thy mental 
vision is dimmed by the straining, the hot excitements, the drudgery of 
thy diseased nerves and muscles. Thou talkest of the solitude and inno- 
cence of nature! Kuow, then, that amid the lovely retirements of Eden, 
even were it possible for thee to spend one day in that blessed place, thou 
wouldst feel weariness and heavy sorrow. Thou hast eaten of the tree 
of knowledge ; Eden is no longer for thee! Thou must pass through the 
land of darkness, pit-falls, and sfiares; but the everlasting arms are 
around thee, and thou shalt reach the heights of those delectable moun- 
tains where the shining ones shall talk with thee—yea, even before thou 
passest through the cold River of Death. On those starlit heights have I 
spoken with thy fellows that are gone before, and there thou shalt stand, 
and trom that Pisgah behold, with a calm eye, the strivings and working 
of the nature, animate and inanimate, that thou lookest on now with dread. 
God hath made all things for His glory and the good of man. The semi- 
wise ones of this earth will shake their heads, and gloom over the pros- 
pect of more riches. ‘“ More gold will make men,” say they, ‘more 
selfish, more cruel, more luxurious,—more gold is more misery, more of 
everlasting death; and others will cry, “ Rejoice, we have found pearls 
of greater price than those spoken of long ago. We have fallen on hap- 
py times: the lines are fallen unto us in pleasant places. The visions of 
the El Dorado are ours; We may eat and driuk, though to-morrow we 
die.” 

“Ah, heavenly guide,” I said. ‘ They cry and sing these words in 
the streets—all are mad and thirsting to death for gold! And in the dark 
and filthy alleys of our cities these words have penetrated where the 
name of the Creator has been an unknown sound, and the poor, and the 
naked, and the miserable rejoice and hope to live yet in the luxury of 
wealth and enjoyment; and the hearts of all men are stirred, for there 
has been acry of oppression, and starvation, and misery, and death, and 
crime, have ran riot in the ancient land that old Poetry hath named mer- 
ry ; and when I have seen and heard these things | have wept for the 
numbers that were born to ruin. I have mourned for the days when 
men and women retired to the deserts to pray and fast in solitude. I 
have longed for the times to come when holy and prudent men should 
preach the doctrines of the early saints, and each man should provide 
meat for his own wants, and the earth grow thin and wasted, and wait 
in silence and joyless abasement for the coming of the Lord.” 

And as I spoke a fiery shape flew past in fierce splendour, his pinions 
were hell-hot, and his eyes glowed with everlasting fury. He shot past, 
and as he directed his way to the earth he laughed, and his laughter was 
as the thunder among the hills. In one hand he held a storm-cloud, and 
in the other a keen-edged sword. He flew on joyeus, triumphant to join 
a squadron of evildoers who were fighting and working at a miue of 
gold. I saw Azrael choose an arrow sharp and poisoned with pesti- 
tilence ; he bent his bow, aud the arrow sped true to its mark, and the 
victitn fell. 

‘Ah, Lord of the power of death!’ I cried, “ that youth had done no 
evil—he had come trom the west to obtain the gold that he would have 
made high and holy use of—why didst thou not rather pierce the hoary 
villain who lay in wait for him between the mine and the shore where 
the vessels lie?” 

“ Better is his death than the crime of another,” replied a voice. “He 
is safe, and there has been a sin the less.” 

“Ah! heavenly messenger,” I said, “behold the rejoicing of the Evil 
One. This spot could have no interests for the Prince of Evil when man 
was not here. Surely itis his work. He hath done this thing ; he hath 
torn open the veins of the earth, and men are enticed here to their ruin. 
The old world had gold sufficient. Again I cry to thee to answer me. 
Tell me, wouldest thou not rejoice to see fewer beings groaning on this 
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earth—fewer born to an inheritance of woe? Tell me, thou celestial 
one, would not man be more glorious in thy sight if, like the ancient 
saints, he lived in solitude and fasting, aud the world were left depopu- 
lated by the race who were bora but to sin, to suffer, to starve, to die? 
For these sufferings there are but two reinedies—more gold, or fewer 
souls, Tell me, am [ not pleasing in thy sight when I say, that God's 
sentence, ‘increase and multiply,’ was for a primeval ifnocence, and that 
we must now in sorrow and self-abasement reverse it 2” 

“Not so, my brother,” said the voice, in strong and powertul accents. 
“ The truth of God spoken when the night and morning were the sixth 
day, is the truth of God at this late hour of the world’s being. That 
Truth is ‘ without variableness or shadow of turning.’ It spake, and it 
ever speaks in the same accents to man. Man hath a mind to be more 
refined than his Maker; but at the beginning it was not so. ‘Male and 
female created He them,’ and He pronounced His work good: and shall 
man talk of framing new laws for this earth, on which he strays a wan- 
derer, blind and iguorant, for afew short years? Blaspheme not against 
the goodness of God, He hath sent a reply to thy question. Behold He 
hath laid bare wide fields of precious metal. Take, and enjoy. God 
hath made all things for man.” 

“But man misuses, and the gifts become curses, O wise and bright 
one !” 

“ God's gifts are good,” replied the voice, inawfultones. “The ever- 
lasting laws which thou callest nature are good. O my brother, God doth 
people heaven from earth.” 

“ And the Prince of Darkness doth people hell,” I said, waxing bold. 

“ Thowart approaching the awful limits of thy knowledge and mine,” 
said the voice. ‘See that thou use the gifts, without questioning the 
ways of the Great Giver. Thou art given riches, gold, silver; and thoa 
art given a work to do therewith. Feed the hungry, relieve the oppress- 
ed, deny thyself, but contradict net the eternal laws of thy God. I tell 
thee, O my brother, that man, unbound by the silken chains of domestic 
love—man measuring his life by the pamanes and line, and measure of 
worldly prudence. is a gross and selfish animal. ‘Wisdom doth sit with 
children round her knees,’ and the chill palings erected either by pra- 
dence or by fanatical zeal will not abide the fire that shall try every man’s 
work, whether it be good or evil. God hath been pleased to create man 
more helpless in his infancy than any of the beasts of the field. Yet 
how endearing, how lovely are those ever springing, ever fresh flowers of 
the humaa race! Man might have been created full grown—a huge being 
abie to work, waiting only tobe taught. And, my brother, perchance 
thou mightest say,—‘ well for us if it were so—no helpless children to 
suffer then—man made at once able for his work.’ But this law thou 
canst not repeal ; thanks to God who hath made some things impossible to 
thee. Be satisfied, then, that the laws of God’s mouth areas good as the 
laws of this irresistible power. Be satisfied to live, and love, and work, 
for that race that is springing up around thee. Evil there will be; but it 
is man’s evil, not God’s evil. Behold, O my brother, the gracious Azrael. 
Thou hast represented him a bare, and fleshless, and hideous monster, 
grinning at thee over tombstones, with a cruel dart for thy breast. Is 
that image like the mild and pitying spirit thou hast seen wending in love 
over the earth ? Yet thou wilt say, Death is an evil ; riches are a great evil; 
increasing numbers are a great evil. The earth reels and staggers under 
the mighty weight of woe and misery. But listen to me yet, O child of 
dust. Lvok on the bright shining metal—Look on it, and call it still a 
great and glorious gift; and know, that as thou hast read in the book of the 
Lawgiver, ‘Abraham had much cattle, and silver, and gold,’ so it is 
also written that Abraham was the ‘friend of God.’”’ 

And as those radiant forms became dim before my eyes, I heard another 
voice, and it said,—* There is evil in death ; but there dwells a Power in 
the heart of man to make it supreme good. There is evil in riches; but 
there is a power that can make them blessings. Starving numbers are a 
great evil; but there is a Power thatcan make ita world’s blessing, and 
not a wonld’s curse. That Power is prayer—prayers to ascend as precious 
odours in the sight of Gud—prayer for the tempted and the tried—prayer 
for the whole world, that must feel the evil or good arising from the costly 
gift, of the Golden Peninsula.” 





THE IRON WORKS OF COALBROOKDALE. 


The following account is taken from an old number of the Art-Union Journal, and will be 
found ofinterest. As the original, however, is profusely illustrated, and we have necessarily 
struck out the frequent reference made to the accompanying engravings, the article may 
have a somewhat disjointed air. Our attention was drawn to the subject by the acciden 
Sesfomus choice gems of Art recently arrived in this city from the establishment herein 

Coalbrookdale is situated on the upper course of the Severn, in the 
county of Shropshire, and is connected with a range of hills, among 
which the peak of the Wrekin is remarkably prominent and conspicuous. 
The neterll scenery of the dale is beautiful rather than romantic : the 
rocks by which it is enclosed arelimestone, and, as is invariably the case 
in such stratification, there are no sharp peaks or abrupt precipices in 
the range ; the hills rise in | curves, and the various prominences 
which project into the dale are all gracefully rounded, many of them 
seeming as if Hogarth’s line of beauty had been traced in their outline 
by artistic agency. The gorge at the entrance of the dale has not the 
striking grandeur of most valleys of the same depth ; there is rathera lux- 
urious softness in its aspect, which is maintained throughout by a succes- 
sion of richly wooded knolls, constantly breaking the line of the glen, 
and presenting what we muy call cabinet pictures of scenery, rather 
than any one grand panoramic view. The descent of the valley affords 
much finer views thaa the ascent, particularly where the dale opens and 
abruptly terminates at a winding of the Severn, and commands ar exten- 
sive view of the course of the river. When the shades of twilight begin 
to deepen, the flames of the forges in the upper part of the dale present a 
most singular effect; there is such a striking contrast between those 
glowing tires and the tranquil sottness of the surrounding scenery as to 
render the contrast perfectly startling. At the first glance, one is almost 
tempted to exclaim with Byron— 

“ Strange, that where Nature loved to trace, 

As if for gods, a dwelling place, 

There man, enamoured of distress, 

Should mar it into wilderness.” 
But this is one of the cases in which statistical science is directly at va- 
riance with poetic reeling. These flaming furnaces, instead of wasting 
and destroying, have been the agents which clothed the hills with beau- 
ty, and blessed the fields with fertil'ty. They have wrenched treasures 
from the depths of earth to spread loveliness on its surface, and agri- 
culture has flourished around because manufacture was active in the 
centre, 

Few situations could be more favourable for the establishment of iron 
works than Coalbroukdale. The ironstone is interstratified with the coal, 
and the limestone is an admirable flux for the reduction of the metal. 
The stream that winds through the dale affords an abundant supply of 
cheap water-power, and the rounded irregularities which we have men- 
tioned otter facilities for the construction of reservoirs, too ubvious to es- 
cape notice even in an unmechanical age. We know not by whom these 
natural advantages were first made available for the purposes of manu- 
facture, but we find that in the reign of Charles I. the works of Coal- 
brookdale belonged to the family of Wolff, decided royalists, who lived 
at Madeley, about a mile from the dale. When Charles Il. fled from 
Worcester field, ‘ 

“ A hunted wanderer onthe wild,” 
he obtained shelter at Madeley at the Wollls ; after the Restoration he 
exhibited the cheap gratitude of increasing the armorial bearings of the 
family, by the addition to their hereditary crest of the wolf, a crown rest- 
ing on the wolf’s paw. 

It would have been a whimsical coincidence if this family had antici- 
pated Der Freischutz, by giving Coalbrookdale the name of “ The Woll’s 
Glen,” for the next occupant commenced the casting of balls. It is also 
curious to find that the Wolf was succeeded by a Fox. In the reign of 
Queen Anne and the two first Georges, the grenadiers actually carried, in 
their pouches, the grenades from which they derive their name; and the 
chief manufacture of these warlike implements, and of cannon balls, was 
conducted by Mr. Fox, in Coalbrookdale. Peter the Great, who belie- 
ved that grenades would be valuable aids to his enterprises in Southern 
Russia, induced Mr. Fox to emigrate. He never returned ; and no ti- 
dings of him were ever received by his wite and family. 

In the year 1707, Mr. Darby, an enterprising manuiacturer of Bristol, 
took a lease of the iron- works in Coalbrookdale, then confined to a single 
furnace and foundry. Some years previously he had visited Holland, 
which then almost exclusively supplied Europe with cooking utensils, 
and the metallic wares used in kitchens. He engaged some Dutch brase- 
founders to return with him to the brass-works, he had established at 
Baptist Mills, near Bristol, and with their aid he began to try the experi- 
ment of casting iron vessels in moulds of sand. From some of the minute 

errors incident to experiments, the first efforts failed ; but fortunately a 
young shepherd boy trom Wales, who had come to Bristol with the tri- 
fing earnings he had saved, for the purpose of learning some trade, wit- 
nessed the failure of the experiment, and thought he could devise a reme- 
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ed him to the trial, and it perfectly succeeded. 
LR eet. art) ony advantageous offers to reveal the secret; he accom- 
ied Mr. Darby to the dale ; a patent was obtained, and the manufac- 
ture of kitchen utensils commenced on avery large scale. But for on 
ears the utmost precaution was taken to keep the process a secret, an 
Tae the keyholes were sto ped whenever a casting was to be +e 
In 1717 Mr. Darby died, leaving his son only six years of age ; the y 
w up amid many difficulties and perplexities, which severely sant 
+ wers and his perseverance, but which gave him a course ot tool 
line and mental training of the utmost value in his future life. Roving 
obtained possession of the iron-works, he greatly extended and improve 
them—he laid down the first rail-road for coal waggons ever ee in 
England, and, having proved its efficacy, le connected by rail the ee 
ces at the topof the dale with the foundry in the centre, and mee tong ; 
the line to the stores and wharf on the Severn, whence the pro -” 80 
Coalbrookdale still continue he sent down the river in lighters, for ex- 
ir several places of destination. ‘ : a 
The aret cupertanens in testing the efficacy of iron for bridge pores 
was made by Mr. Darby's eldest son, assisted by Mr. Wilkinson ; au 7 e 
first iron bridge ever erected in England was built in 1779, +“ is 
direction, over the Severn, below Madeley. So well chosen was the ee. 
sition that aoe and thriving a ete sprang up in the neigh. 
ars the name of [ron-Bridge. : 
Wiis petberwel the Coalbrookdale works unconnected with art may 
be very briefly noticed. The chiet, ofcourse, is bar iron, of every variety 
of gauge, of which avast quantity is always kept in store. High in im- 
ce we may rank the agricultural implements, on which much atten- 
towed. : 
Sl aes wae which first conferred celebrity on Coalbrookdale is 
still produced in very large quantities. In addition to culinary utensils, 
brewing vessels, sugar-pans, Sec., there are columns, beams, and pipes of 
every kind, and among them we were interested in observiag the casting 
of pipes tor the atmospheric railway, though we cannot avoid entertain- 
ing anxious doubts of the success of this very ingenious but rather costly 
experiment. We were also glad to see some bridge castings, and it was 
carious to. find on comparing the latter models with the drawings made 
for the first iron bridge, that the original inventor had left little to be ad- 
his successors. ; 
oh Snot more than twelve years since ornamental castings were first at- 
tempted in Coalbrookdale. [ron had been rejected from the reach of or- 
nament on high authority, and declared incapable of appearing within the 
reach of plastic art. even by Sir Francis Chantrey. After having examin- 
ed the mechanical difficulties to be overcome in —— a perfect cast, we 
are not surprised at the incredulity of the eminent sculptor. The moulds 
must be made of a kind of sand, having sufficient tenacity to retain the 
most delicate lines, and at the same time a texture sufficiently loose to ad- 
mit the escape of the gases very freely given out by the molten metal 
when poured into the mould. Now these are conditions not very easy of 
falfilment aud when the first iron castings were taken at Berlin, the opera- 
tives having used too tenacious a sand, in nine cases out of ten, produc- 
ed a pitted surface from the air-bubbles for which the texture of the sand 
afforded no escape. Should such an accident occur with asofter metal, 
such as brass or bronze, any defect in the cast may be remedied by the 
chaser; but the chaser’s tools will not touch iron; the castonce made 
remains—uo blemish in the casting can be removed—no disturbance of 
the proportions can altered. An iron-casting is, therefore, a more won- 
derful work of mechanical art than a cast of brass or bronze, there are 
more difficulties tobe overcome in the preparation, there is more nicety in 
the process, and there are no earthly means of changing the result, But 
under all these disadvantages the company at Coalbrookdale has produ- 
ced castings of iron which challenge competition with the most perfect 
bronzes. . : 
Iron gates are easily susceptible of ornament, and, if there should be 
@ general demand for beauty of design and execution in these articles, it 
would soon be found that elegance is attainable at as cheap a rate as ug- 
liness. We have often noticed how much design is neglected in the iron- 
work of English gates and doors, while the examples of France, Belgium, 
and Germany show that they could easily and cheaply be brought within 
the range of decoration. Even the provincial and petty town of Bon- 
logne-sur-Mer contains very beautiful specimens of gate-work, and some 
which we deem superior to those on the premises of Day & Martin in 
Holborn, which are, perhaps, the best in London. During our visit to 
Coalbrookdale we were glad to see several new models of gidte-work in 
active preparation. We should suggest that some very good hints for 
the decoration of such massive articles might be derived from the Alham- 
bra, for the Arab and Moorish artists unquestionably took the lead in 
giving airiness and lightness of structure tc what appear the most heavy 
and intractable materials. ‘ . 
The fire stove apparatus is probably the portion of domestic farniture 
which has recently received the largest share of artistic improvement. 
Those prepared at this establishment have the great merit of uniting 
reat economy of heat, with excellence of gostgn Considera dle skill is 
isplayed iu the management of the radiating hearth-plate, which is a 
very troublesome adjunct to keep in due subordination to unity of con- 
ception; because, while it contributes but little to the totality of the de- 
ign, it occupies a very disproportionate space in its realization. Eng- 
lishmen are so attached to the open grate, and the cheerful blaze of the 
fire, that we do not anticipate a time when the close stoves recommended 
by Arnot will acquire popularity. Now the elements oa which a design- 
er of an open stove or grate has to work are about as perplexing as could 
well be set before a decorative artist. There isthe square aperture in 
the wall, in the first place, which must have its effect: subdued and con- 
cealed. There are then the sides of the stove, which, unless made of 
rcelain slabs, are not susceptible of any ornament; and then there is 
ee projection of the fender and its accompanyiug apparatus, all of which 
are elements destitute of beauty in themselves and all discordant with 
each other. 
* * * * ms * 
We have often urged the propriety of extending the range of decorative 
art so as to include the various domestic articles of ordinary use, and have 
declared our belief that in none will there be found an innate repugnance 
to its influence. Arguing independent of experience, it might be suppo- 
sed that few articles would be less susceptible of ornament thana system 
of hat pegs, or an umbrella stand; yet of these there are very numerous 
varieties in the Coalbrookdale collection, none of which can be condem- 
ned, and several of which are worthy of high artistic commendation. 
They are of various sizes as well as sorts; some being as high as eight 
feet, for hanging great coats as well as hats; and to suit large and lofty 
halls where all the objects should be in proportion. We have observed 
that upon articles of this class the French have bestowed muchattention. 
Many of them, however, are full of errors; and their continual use of 
floral objects applied to this purpose has been not unreasonably objected 


to. Hats, the pre-eminent repruach of European costume, and the most |’ 


marked evidence of barbarism resting on modern cultivation, appear 
sadly out of place amid leafy branches and floral decorations. 

We were very glad to find that fountains of cast iron, as ornaments for 
parks, lawns, and peg are manufactured at Coalbrookdale, and that 
the artistic skill and care bestowed on the designs is highly creditable to 
the progress of natural taste. When we remember the miserable failures 
by which Trafalgar Square is disfigured, and which seem to have been 
saad there to consummate the absurdity of that jumble of architectural 
monstrosities, we cannot but feel gratified at finding that these abomina- 
tions are exceptional, and that fountains of the most elegant design and 
classical structure are in progress of being rapidly pot. over the rural 
landscapes of Eugland. 

Yet, wherever we go, we still find monstrous deformities converted 
into fountains; witness, for example, one recently erected in the centre 
of the priucipal square at Brighton—an absolute disgrace to a civilized 
Po coats only resembles one wash hand bason propped above 
another. 

No productions of the Messrs. Darby’s establishment seem to be more 
= mi than the garden and hall chairs, which generally combine great 

tness with great strength and stability. They are mach lighter than 
they look; for the castings are usually hollow’ bebind. This renders 
them both lighter and stronger, for the same reason that the hollowness of 
our bones contributes to their strength. We mention this because some 
persons have attributed these hollows to economy of material, and have 
expressed a preference for solid castings, believing that they would be 
more durable. It is not necessary to enter into any discussion of dyna- 
mical laws, since Nature has given us so beautiful and notorious an appli- 
cation of them in the osteology of the animal frame. In some of these 
chairs the framework is only iron, the back and sides being formed of 
laths or wooden rails. These are the most convenient for transport, 
being easily taken asunder, and packed in a small compass. 

Among the many whimsical vicissitudes of taste, the fate of knockers 
should not be allowed to go unrecorded. James Smith described doors 
as “ligneous barricadoes, with tintinnabulant and frappant appendages,” 
bat the bell seems destined to drive the knocker from the field. Among 
the Greeks, whose doors opened outwards, the knocking apparatus was 
insid+, and was used when a person was egressing, to give warning to 
the passengers to get out of the way. Knockers, such as we have them, 

















appear to have been first introduced at Venice, and, in the palmy days of 
tbe oligarchy, great and ostentatious care was bestowed on their elavora- 
tion. One of Punchinello’s oldest jokes was to say of the hero of the day 
that he was predestined not to make so much noise in the world as his 
own footman. Venetian etiquette very strictly regulated the number 
and loudness of the knocks by which different grades of visitors were 
ermitted to announce their approach, from the timid single blow of an 
Cambie petitioner to the flourishing reveillé, which announced a coun- 
cillor of state. Now, special knocks are only assigned to the postman 
and the Parcels Delivery Company, and even they are sometimes con- 
founded with the less welcome collector of taxes; a rap-a-tap-tap-tap is 
now-a-days “ vulgar.” ? 

So long as knockers continue to be “ frappant appendages” to our “ lig- 
neous barricadoes,” we hold that they should not be excluded from the 
domain of decorative art. Bad and tasteless as is, for the most part, oar 

resent generation of knockers, we think that doors look naked and deso- 
are in their absence. Glad, indeed, shall we be if the many tasteful de- 
signs for this article produced in Coalbrookdale shall redeem them trom 
the fate with which they are menaced. 

The demand for ornamented iron candlesticks seems to exceed the 
supply; for, though we saw many models, there were but few finished 
articles in stock, and even these were bespoke. Several of the designs 
displayed great artistic merit, particularly a pair of Caryatides, each sup- 
porting a single light; and, though the ladies were cast in their natural 
black, they still looked pleasing and attractive. 

There is another class of objects—very important, and in extensive use 
—upov which we are bound to offer some remarks; we allude to the cast 
iron tables, of various sorts and sizes, to the production of which great 
attention has been paid at Coalbrookdale,—with reference to truth, puri- 
ty, and elegance of design, as well as excellence of execution. It is im- 
possible for us to convey an adequate idea of the convenience and obvi- 
ous utility of these articles ; and we cannot doubt that they are extensive- 
ly adopted, not only for their beauty, but for the safety they derive from 
their weight. 

The best models have been resorted to, in reference to the several 
styles ; the supporters are of wrought iron, and are therefore secure 
from the danger of breaking; and they may certainly be described as 
“ everlasting for wear.”” A more efficient staff of artisans than those 
which are employed at Coalbrookdale it would be difficult to find. The 
modelling, brovzing, japanning, and vhe highly reflective steel mouldings 
of surfaces are all produced on the premises. With much artistic, there 
is united great mechanical, skill ; and the machines in use are all indi- 
cative of the most improved state of mechanical knowledge. We also 
remarked various ingenious operations for facilitating the humbler parts 
of the processes perturmed in the works; among others the methods of 
screwing. We have dwelt much more particularly on the iron castings 
of Coalbrockdale, but many of its productions are elegantly adorned with 
ormolu, which, in minuteness of tinish and richness of colour, leaves but 
little to be desired. Toappreciate these to the fullest extent the finished 
article must be seen in the show-rooms connected with the works. We 
have elsewhere stated our opinion as to the merits of the bronze speci- 
mens, as far as regards the perfection and judicious manner in which it is 
applied. The method by which the effect of bronzing 1s produced is 
comparatively simple, viz., the application, by means of a brush, of a 
green pigment, which dries without any glaze on its surface ; and it is 
subsequently touched up in the prominent parts with adust bronze. 

Among the most beautiful of the minor works of Art produced in Coal- 
brookdale, we have to mention with especial honour the various speci- 
menos of card plates of rich open work. They have all the delica- 
cy of finish and perfection of form that could be given to a moulding of 
wax; indeed, we doubt whether greater richness and lightness could be 
obtained from the most plastieof materials. They have all the sharpness 
and point of an elaborate carving, and we should have attributed their 
perfections to the chaser, did we not know that his tools could make no 
impression on such a material. The mythological compartments exhibit 
the most graceful proportions in their relief, and the centre has all the 
airiness aud gracefulness of point lace. 

As a very pleasing specimen of the skilful management of floral design, 
we noticed a card-basket, with which we were very much pleased. The 
formation of the handle from twisted stems is very pleasing; but the 
French, with whom we believe the thought originated, have of late begun 
to carry it to aridiculous extent. Inthe desigu there is not the slightest 
approach to exaggeration; the ansation is perfectly natural, aud, as 
itshould be, imitative rather than deceptive. The execution of the foli- 
age and flowers was wondrously pertect, and we have rarely seen a more 
artistic ornament for the drawing-room table. We have always been of 
opinion that trailing and creeping plants, or climbers, like the convulvu- 
lus or acauthus, fourm the best archetypes for floral ornaments in relief; 
the examples which we saw at Coalbrookdale amply justified this opin- 
ion, for the representations of them were in all cases the most effective. 

Among the minor objects, we must not pass over the ink-stands, many 
of which struck us as new in conception and beautiful in effect. It is in 
these articles of ordinary use, which the great mass of mankind regard as 
in some way or otherunsuited to ornamentation, that the taste and talent 
of the designer are best evinced. He not only adds a new object to the 
domain of art, but he suggests the acquisition of others which had been 
previously neglected. Now that we have abandoned the system of arti- 
ficial protection, and entered into free competition with all mankind, we 
deem every such gain a national advantage. It is owing as much to su- 
perior excellence as to ee cheapness that we command foreign 
markets, and the increased export of our iron wares has not been ob- 


tained by any fall in prices. Of ink-stands a = large variety were sub- 


mitted to us; some very simple, others more elaborately ornamented, but 
all of them were good ; and we cannot hesitate to express our opinion 
— no material is. so desirable for the purpose to which it is here 
applied. 

The application of iron to figure-casting is likely to make a revolution in 
the arts. We have already stated the ‘greater difficulties which have to 
be overcome in the manipulation of iron as compared with bronze, but 
when those difficulties are conquered, as they have been at Coalbrook- 
dale, we think that the resultis equally artistic, and more surprising. The 
casts of “The Wild Horses,” the “ Hermit,” the “ Crusader and Saracen,” 
and several others, which we need not enumerate, are fully equal in 
striking effect and accuracy of detail to the best bronzes, and if such per- 
fection can be obtained in small figures, assuredly there is no reason why 
similar success should not be obtained with the largest statues. The car- 
bonized surface of jet black would give a solemn and imposing effect to a 
monumental statue, and we believe that it would be found to resist at- 
mospheric action even better than a bronze saperticies. The Galvano- 
plastic process has been successfully applied to a statue of cast-iron in 
Prussia. Statues of our national hero have given rise to s0 many contro- 
versies that we are not very anxious for their multiplication; still we 
should wish to see * The Iron Duke” in the material that has supplied 
him with acharacteristic epithet. 

The cast figures produced at Coalbrookdale, are, as we have said, fully 
equal to the best French bronzes, and cau be obtained for less than half 
the price. This is not owing so much tv the lower cost of the material 
as to the superior dexterity of the English workmen. Several of the 
castings deservedly rank high as works of art, and refute Chantrey’s 
opinion of the unfitness of iron for statuary. 

It is worthy the consideration of our various Art-Unions, metropolitan 
and provincial, whether iron castings may not be beneficially introduced 
among their prize articles. The productions of Coalbrookdale are well 
worthy of such a distinction, and we feel assured that they would add to 
the gratification of the subscribers and give a healthy impulse to this 
valuable branch of art and industry in England. 

Iron castings of bas reliefs might be very beneficially introduced among 
our domestic decorations. They might also be used with great effect in 
funeral monuments, for they would be as permanent as marble, and far 
less costly. The artistic applications of iron are indeed as vet but in 
their infancy, and it needs only a little encouragement to render castings 
a large and characteristic branch of national ornament. 

Statuettes have become favourable decorations, and it is curious to see 
how one branch of industry soon begins to act upon another. The manu- 
facturers of porcelain figures have begun to aim at aitistic excellence in 
their productions, of which they previously had formed no conception. 
We have little doubt that the successful workers in iron will still farther 
excite the emulation of the workers in clay ; they will be rivals without 
being competitors, and as they proceed they will practically discover the 
proper limits assigned to their respective varieties of production by the 
nature of their materials. 

Among the applications of cast iron, there is one which has been sug. 
gested to us by the Archbishop of Dublin, which we think very deserv- 
ing of notice. Frames of houses have been cast for export to Africa and 
the colonies; his Grace proposes that frames of schools should be simi- 
larly prepared, and as these would. be easily put up and taken down, 
cheap and moveable schoels would be obtained, which could easily be 
transferred from one locality to another when circumstances rendered a 
change of site desirable, and which could be taken away at the expira- 
tion of a lease, should a landlord make the erection of a schoolhouse a 
plea for demanding higher rent. We have seen in Paris some castings 
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for church windows taken from mouldings of some of the best speci- 
mens of Gothic windows in the old cathedrals, and in England it is not 
unusual to find similar imitations of Gothic architecture in the engine 
rooms of our steamers. The only objection is the danger of attracting 
lightning, but this: would be obviated by providing that a conductor 
should be attached to every such edifice. It oat he easy to prevent 
any danger from the expansion or contraction of the metal. 

The only other subject to which marked reference need be made—and 
it is one of no slight importance—is that of gas-brackets, of which a large 
quantity is made at this establishment, and the designs for which are in 
the purest and best taste. They are of various styles, Gothic, Eliza- 
bethan, and Louis Quatorze, and some that ure a fanciful mingling of 
various characters, often ingeuious and always agreeable. The adoption 
of gas in dwellings is now becoming so general that improvement is of 
essential consequence. 

Not a little of the success of the Coalbrookdale works must be attri- 
buted to the great attention paid to the religious and moral training of 
the workmen, and the care bestowed on their physical condition. Ex- 
cellent schools are provided for the children, and lecturers are occasion- 
ally engaged to instruct the adults. There is a good Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute at Lronbridge, and there are two or three circulating and subscrip- 
tion libraries in the neighbourhood. Coals are supplied to the operatives 
at seven shillings per ton, and this cheapness of fuel greatly contributes 
to the comfort of their households. 

The influence of good men lives after them; the little town of Madeley 
in this neighbourhood was the residence of that eminent divine and truly 
pious Christian, the Rev. John Fletcher. His memory is still hallowed in 
the vicinity, and the influence of his instructions and example has ex- 
tended over two generations beyond his death. We may add: that Eaton 
Constantine, which is also in this neighbourhood, was the birth-place of 
Baxter. The training and education of the children, the aids for mental 
improvement, offered with no niggard hand to the operatives, have ren- 
dered the work-people of Coalbroukdale a very superior class to those 
usually employed in mines and forges. Even in a pecuniary point of 
view, this nas proved advantageous to their employers, for the more in- 
telligent workmen are found to be the more skilful and the more indus- 
trious. Since the introduction of design into the works, and the regular 
production of fancy castings, the operatives have begun to cultivate a 
taste for arts, and to take a lively interest in the artistic excellence of the 
castings. Some oftheir critical observations on the diilerent figures pro- 
duced, evinced sound judgment and matured reflection, They are tor 
the most part very fond of music, and have frequent masical re-unions 
amongst themselves when the labours of the day are finished. Above 
all, temperance is a principle among them; and a large majority of the 
artisans and workmen belong to temperance societies. 

Some idea of the extent of the works, and their “ population,” may be 
formed from the fact that, in the foundries alone, as moulders, fitters, 
finishers, &c. there are 600 men employed: in the works of the company 
altogether, including the “ bar-iron trade,” and the colliery fields, em- 
ployment is given to between 3000 and 4000—men and boys. 

Although we have not thoughtit necessary, in this article, to enter into 
the operative details, afew remarks on the subject may be desirable :— 
To procure good castings, the requisites are simply these—a good anil well 
made pattern, the ornamental, parts of which are in full reliel; such as the 
legs of a horse or the arm of a figure, that these may be so attached to 
the model that t hey may be easily disconnected, when in the sand, and 
at the same time show no mark at their separations; that when core prints 
are introduced for giving hollow parts, and these be so placed as to allow 
a secure nest for the sand core which be laid iu it; that the sand be of a 
fine aud tenacious quality, which will cohere together, but at the same 
time allow the damp to escape generated by the heat of the melted metal 
flowing into the moulds. The workman must be one of patience and per- 
severance, of much mechanical ingenuity, and who will be able to detect 
the causes of failure when his pattern does not leave the sand in a smooth 
manner. Any tearing away on the edges of the mould the skilful work- 
man will at once perceive has either arisen from his negligence in sinking 
the model below its proper line, or of error ou the part of the pattern- 
maker. This error once detected and corrected cannot occur again, and 
be attributed to themodeller. The method more commonly in use in iroa 
castings which have a smooth surface, is what is technically called by the 
workmen to ‘ face” the mould or cover the pattern with a layer of fine 
sand, called “ facing sand,” the remainder of the box is filled up with a 
sand of a coarser aud “ freer” consistency, which facilitates the escape 
of the air. In addition to thisitis not uncommon to remove the pattern 
or model, and dust the impression with powdered charcoal ; re-introduce 
the pattern ; apply additional pressure, after finally removing the model. 
lucreased fineness of texture will be observed as the result. In our own 
experience we have seen many excellent aud valuable castings spoiled, 
and much valuable time wasted, by negligence arising from the free exit 
of the air, or damp, not being provided tor. Another defect in castings 
not unfrequently arises from what is called the “ washing” of the sand, 
i. e. the sand not being sufficiently tenacious, its sharp edges are carried 
away by the action of the running metal; this causes a want of sharpness 
in the article, that will at once be detected and rejected by the competent 
judge Many castings are made in separate pieces and joined together. Not 
at-w ofvur readers must have observed the late illustration of the progress 
of the Wellington statue, which appeared in the “ Lilustrated News.” It 
will therein be noticed that the leg of the horse in one part is only cast 
to the knee ; the parts in bronze are whatis called “ burnt together.” In 
the iron custings of the Dale they are joined together by other methods— 
frequently by screws, but they can be, aud are frequeutly “ burnt toge- 
ther.” We had an opportunity of examining many of these ornamental 
castings in our visit to these works ; and it is but just to say that these 
methods of attaching together the castings occur in but few instances— 
by far the greater number came from the mould in one piece, Some idea 
of the time required for the production of some of the small ornamental 
castings produced here will be obtained when we state that in some in- 
stances eight or ten days are expended on asingle article, and so many as 
120 or 150 false cores introduced, one of which introduced in a careless 
manner, or out of its proper position would certainly destroy all the labour 
and time expended. 

By core is meant any piece of sand laid in by which a shelving surface 
or overhanging piece of metal is introduced; thus, to get a ¢urn over in 
the Corinthian capital leaf, or “ acanthus,” a core is introduced, which 
allows the metal to flow all round, but effectually prevents it from filling 
the space occupied by itself: when the metal cools the sand is easily re- 
— and the consequence is that good and effective shadow is pro- 
cured. 

In connection with the works there are an effective band of modellers, 
designers and pattern makers. In their rooms we observed going busil 
forward, models of articles both of beauty and utility, and many queel- 
leut designs. Several of the patterns in use are of brass. This is prefer- 
red on account of its comparative lightness, and the facility with which the 
minute chasings and indentations can be introduced, wile its peculiar 
property of hardness allows of great use without much deterioration or 
abrasion of surface. 

The Coalbrookdale works are the first of the empire in the artistic ex- 
cellence of their productions, and the conductors are exerting themselves 
to maintain this superiority by sparing no expense in procuring the best 
models at home and abroad. They have succeeded in casting figures of 
most complicated detail, and we doubt not that they will continue to make 
new applications of iron to objects both of ornament and utility, 80 as at 
once to extend the domain of art, and increase domestic conveniences. 

ence Sati 

Tur Mormons.—We want to call the reader's attention to the new, and 
most extraordinary position of the Mormons. Seveu thousand of them 
have found a resting place in the most remarkable spot on the North 
American Continent. Since the children of Israel wandered through the 
Wilderness, or the Crusaders rushed on Palestine, there has been nothing 
so historically singular as the emigration aud recent settlement of the 
Mormons. Thousands of them came from the Manchesters and Shef- 
fields of Europe, to join other thousands congregated from Western New 
York, and New England—boasted descendents of the Pilgrim fathers— 
together to follow after a new Jerusalem in the West. Having a Temple 
amidst the Churches and Schools of Laie county, Ohio, and driven from 
it by popular opinion, they build the Nauvoo of Illinois. It becomes a 
great town. Twenty thousand people fluck to it. They are again as- 
saulted by popular persecution ; their Prophet murdered—their town de- 
populated—and finally their temple burned! Does all this series of sig- 
nal persecutions to which they have been subjected destroy them ? Not 
atall. Seven thousand are now settled, in flourishing circumstances, on 
the Plateau Summit of the North American Continent! Thousands more 
are about to join them from lowa, and thousands more are ecming from 
Wales! The spectacle is most singular, and this is one of the singular 
episodes of the great Drama of this age. The spot on which the Mor- 
mous are now settled, is, geographically, one of the most interesting on 
the American Continent. 

There is no other just like it, that we cau recollect of, on the globe: 
Look at the map a little East of the Great Salt Lake, and jast South of 
the South West P ass, and you willsee, in the North East corner of Cali- 
fornia, the summit level of the waters which fluw on the North American 
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inent. It must be six thousand feet, perhaps more, above the level 
ory Atlantic. In this sequestered corner, in a vale hidden among 
mountains and lakes, are the Mormons, and there rise the mighty rivers, 
than which no continent has greater. Within a stone’s throw almost of 
one another, lie the head springs of the Sweet Water and the Green Ri- 
ver. The former flows into the Platte River ; that into the Missouri ; and 
that into the Mississippi ; and that into the Gulf of Mexico, becoming part 
of the Galf Stream, and laves the shores of distant lands. The latter, the 
Green River, flows into the Colorado ; the Colorado into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, and is mingled with the Pacific. The one flows more than 2,500 
miles; the other more than 1,500. These flow into tropical regions. 
Just North of the same spot are the head streams of Snake River, which 
flow into the Colambia, near lat. 46 deg. after a course of 1000 miles. 
Just South are the sources of the Rio Grande, which, after winding 1700 
miles, finds the Gulf of Mexico. It isa remarkable point in the earth’s 
surface where the Mormons are, and locked in by mountains and lakes, 
they will probably remain and constitute anew and peculiar colony.— 
Cincinnati Allas. —- ; 

New Routs ro New Onteans.—Among the many projects for estab. 
lishing increased commercial facilities between important points the latest 
we have seen, is one for bringing New Orleans within five days of New 
York, by means of a fleet of steamships from New York toa point on the 
other side of the peuinsula of Florida, and another from a point on this 
side to New Orleans—the two points in Florida to be connected by a 
railroad across the peninsula. An act of incorporation has been secured 
by the parties who originated the scheme, from the Legislature of Flo- 
rida, and the title of the company which is about to enter oor this 

reat enterprise, is the Atlantic and Galf Railway Company. The pre- 
fooieery steps have been taken, and the survey of the route will be 
made as soon as possible. The same company contemplate building 
twenty steamships to ply between New Orleans and the southern side of 
the peninsula on the one hand, and New York and the northern side on 
the other. At first the communication will be weekly, afterwards semi- 
weekly, and oftener, until all of their vessels shall have been constructed, 
and then « vessel will leave eych port daily.—N. O. Bee, Feb, 27. 


=> 


GENERAL TAYLOR’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


DeviveRED aT WasuincTon, Marcu 51u, 1849. 


Frer.tow Citizens:—Eleeted by the American pe -ple to the highest 
office known to our laws, I appear here to take the oath poosemmnes by 
the Constitution ; and in compliance with a time honoured custom to ad- 
dress those who are nowassembled. 

The confidence and respect shown by my countrymen, in calling me to 
be the Chief Magistrate of a Republic holding a high rank among the na- 
tions of the earth, have inspired me with feelings of the most profound 

ratitade ; but, when I reflect that the acceptance of the office which 
Geir partiality bas bestowed imposes the discharge of the most arduous 
duties, and involves the weightiest obligations, 1 am conscious that the 
position which I have been called to fill, though sufficient to satisty the 
loftiest ambition, is surruunded by fearful responsifMlities. Happily, 
however, in the performance of my new duties, I shall not be without 
able co-operation, The Legislative and Judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment preseut prominent examples of distinguished civil attainments and 
matured experience ; and it shall be my endeavour to call to my assis- 
tance in the Executive Department, individuals whose talents, integrity, 
and purity of character will furnish ample guarantees for the faithful an 
honourable performance of the trusts to be committed to their charge. 
With such aids, and an honest purpose to do whatever is right, | hope to 
execute diligently, impartially, and for the best interest of the country, 
the manifold duties devolyed upon me. 

Iu the discharge of these duties my guide will be the constitution which 
I this day swear (o “ preserve, protect and defend.” For the interpreta- 
tionof that instrament I shall look to the decisions of the Judicial tribu- 
nals established by its authority, and to the practice of the Government 
under the earlier Presidents, who had so large a share in its formation. To 
the example of these illustrious Patriots | shall always defer with rever- 
ence ; and especially to his example who was, by so many titles, “ the 
Father of his Country.” 

To command the Army and Navy of the U. 8.; with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to mike treaties and to appoint ambassadors and 
other officers ; to give to Congress information of the state of the Union, 
and recommend such measures ashe shall judge to be necessary ; and to 
take care that the laws shall be faithfully executed: these are the most 
important functions entrusted to the President by the constitution ; and it 
may be expected that I shail, briefly, indicate the principles which will 
control me in their execution. 

Chosen by the body of the people under the assurance that my admin- 
istration would be devoted to the welfare of the whole countfy, and not 
to the support of any particular section or merely local interest, I this day 
renew the declarations to maintain, to the extent of my ability, the Go- 
vernment in its original purity, and to adopt as the basis of my public 
policy those great republican doctrines which constitute the strength of 
our national existence. 

In reference to the army and navy, lately employed with so much dis- 
tinction in active service, care shall be taken to insure the highest condi- 
tion of efficiency ; and in furtherance of that object, the military and na- 
val schools sustained by the liberality of Congress shall receive the spe- 
cial attention of the executive. 

As American freemen, we cannot but sympathise in all efforts to extend 








- She Altvoion. 


In public and political events there is not much news of importance. 
Mr. Labouchere has, it seems, brought forward the government plan for 


the alteration or repeal of the Navigation Laws. The date is not given, 
nor the result of any division; nor are the details communicated. It 
must, however, be a sweeping change, since the telegraphic accounts 
state that the coasting trade is to be open, and that Mr. Bancroft stands 
ready, pen in hand, to sign a reciprocal treaty on the part of the United 
States. Mr. Bancroft, we presume, would gladly signalize the close of 
his mission by effecting such a measure, 

The London money market report speaks of the fands having receded 
onthe 23dult. Nevertheless, the latest quoted price is 93}, a pretty high 
figure, considering the unsettled state of Europe. The cotton market 
had on the 14th ult. been a scene of great excitement, 50,000 bales having 
changed hands, at an advance of one farthing per lb. A reaction had 
subsequently taken place, but this was again arrested, and the last ac- 
counts are encouraging for the long depressed cotton dealers. 

From India we learn that the city of Mooltan fell into the hands of the 
gallant British forces before it, on the 27th of December. The citadel 
is said to hold out. The defence had been determined to the last degree ; 
and it required a week’s bombardment to subdue the town. On the 30th 
of December a Sikh magazine was blown up by the fire of our well- 
directed mortars—the accounts say it contained 800,000 lbs. of powder, 
and that an awfal devastation was the consequence. The warlike tribes 
ot Upper India are certainly distinguishing themselves in military annals, 
combining great personal intrepidity with much strategic skill. For the 
latter, they ara mainly indebted to French engineers, who have been, 
and are still amongst them. 

We greatly rejoice to find an improved report of the state of affairs in 
| Paris. The National Assembly, chosen by universal suffrage not twelve 
| months ago, and hailed as the representative of the will of the sovereign 
| people, has been compelled to agree to its own dissolution. It is too 
| Republican for the Republic. Parties and politicians turn and twist 
| about all the world over: but this marvellous change in the popular 

feeling could scarcely have shown itself, on such slight grounds, any- 
| where but in France. Louis Napoleon’s popularity is said to be increas- 
| ing, trade to be reviving, fashion to be raising its head, socialism and 
_ radicalism to be brow-beaten, the bonnet rouge to be voted mauvais ton, 
| and lastly the French three per cents to have gone up to 50. 
| Scraps of news from other parts of the Continent of Europe have also 
| been telegraphed ; but, with the exception of reported successes on the 
part of the Hungarians against the Imperialists, and the flight of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany from Florence, the status quo appears the order 


;of the day. We cannot acce ormal deposition of the Pope as 
| hews, for we have long ago had it; and this outbream-oft scans, the 
| most flourishing and best governed peuple of Italy, is but another thro 


arising from the revolutionary fever under which that part of Europe is 
labouring. Poor creatures! they, too, have saddled themselves with a 
| Provisional Government! May they never repent it! 
| The America reached Boston at 2 P. M, yesterday ; but her mails have 
not come on sufficiently early for us to avail ourselves of them, 








| The prominent attention of the public is naturally turned to the 
‘events of the past week at Washington. It has been a busy one, 
| and brilliant, and exciting. Legislation, Cabinet making, ceremonials, 
| and festivity, heve each furnished its quota of interest. Without 
| troubling our readers with many details, (which those who care for them 
derive from other sources) let us briefly put on record a summary of pro- 
‘ceedings. Andin the first place for Congress. The Session expiring on 
| the 4th inst , the sitting of Saturday last, the 3d, was prolonged in both 
| Houses until after sunrise on Sunday morning; the tumultuary passage, 
rejection, amendment and discussion of a host of bills occupying the mem- 
| bers, and producing scenes of disorder, violence, and conflict. In the 
Hall of Representatives, and in the Senate Chamber, Honourable Mem- 
bers forgot their dignity, and have been severely rebuked for it by the 
| public journals. The fact that these same journals have recently been 
very severe upon the Canadian House of Assembly, for somewhat similar 
| cause, will not tempt us to say more upon this unpleasant topic. The 
| truth is that ill-will between the Northern and Southern Members on the 

subject of slavery has been prevalent all through the Session, and it is 
fortunate that no more serious explosion took place. 
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The bill for Canadian reciprocal interchange has been lost sight of in 
the scuffle. Let us hope it will be revived next Session. 

We come next to the new American Cabinet. After some little delay 
on account of unwillingness and ineligibility of certain parties nominated, 
the administration has been re-modelled, appointed, and approved by the 
Senate. As the list differs from that generally credited last week, we 
give it in full:— 


John M. Clayton, of Delaware.......... Secretary of State. 

Wm. M. Meredith, of Penn............ Secretary of the Treasury. 
Thos. Ewing, of Uhio........... ...... Secretary of the Home Depart. 
Geo. W. Crawford, of Georgia.......... Secretary of War. 

Wm. B Preston, of Virginia........--.. Secretary of the Navy. 

Jacob Collamer, of Vermont..........-.- Postmaster General. 

Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland...-....... Attorney General. 


The great ceremonial of the week has been the Inauguration of General 
Zachary Taylor as President of the United States. The fourth of March 
falling on Sunday, the event was deferred until Monday last, when it took 
place under the Eastern Portico of the Capitol at Washington, amidst the 
acclamations of sach a congregated multitude from all parts of the Union 
as the city of Washington has rarely seen. 

The President’s Inaugural Address will be found in preceding columng- 
There is such a general belief in his political honesty, that this State do 
cument possesses more than usual interest, inasmuch as it is supposed to 
speak the President’s mind. We commend it to the especial notice of 
distant readers to whom it may come for the first time though our columns 
It is dignified, eloquent, and humane, and coupling it with the impres- 
sion of its truth already hinted, it does equal credit to the writer’s head 
and heart. We are glad also to observe that brevity in State documents 
will probably become fashionable under the new regime. 

As for the festivities, Washington has been in a fever of gaiety, a per- 
sonal liking for the hero of Buena Vista being added to the usual outbursts 
of successful partisanship on occasion of a change of Government. Two 
magnificent public balls wound up the entertainments of Monday, at both 
of which General Taylor assisted. The greater one, the Whig Ball, was 
one of the most brilliant, merry, crowded, and uncomfortable musters of 
gay people that ever met in a ball-room. All however, passed off 
without accident, and the pleasure hunters are leaviag Washington to the 
government officials and the hungry office-seekers. 

Emicration—Cuorera.—The report of the Commissioners of Emi gra- 
tion of the State of New York is before usin pamphlet form; and is a do- 
cument of the greatest interest. During the year 1848, the number of 
emigrants who landed at this port was 189,178. Of their respective na- 
tionality, of the relative state of health preserved in vessels under differ- 
ent flags, of the treatment of the sick, of the transportation of those bound 
‘restward, and in short, of all the matters pertaining to the treatment of 
the newly arrived emigrant,this report treats fully and ably. The amount 
of good done by the Commission can scarcely vo stimated; and we 
trust that the community will not be called upon to witness a corres 
ding amount of evil and destitution, such as will assuredly ensue, unless 
some measures be adopted by the Legislature of the State to provide funds 
for their use. The recent decision of the Supreme Court at Washington, 
has crippled their means. Who will derive any benefit from it we cannot 
tell. Certainly not the ship-owners; for the price of passage for Emi- 
grants will be reduced in corresponding proportion. We sincerely hope 
that the State Legislature in its wisdom will devise some method of es- 
tablishing an ample and permanent fund for the purposes of the Commis- 
sion, which shall be at once a security to the city against the influx of 
disease and destitution, and at the same time an alleviation of the wretch- 
edness of the poor emigrants. These last have at least a strong claim upon 
the benevolence of the country, whose citizens they purpose to become. 

Some alarm was excited in the city on Wednesday by the annopnce- 
ment that the packet-ship Liverpool arrived the day previcusly at Quar- 
antine with twenty sick passengers on board, and that she had lost forty 
on her voyage by deaths from Cholera. It does not seem clear whether 
this really were the disease, or whether it was dysentery, aggravated by 
sea-sickness and the discomforts of a crowded ship on a winter's passage, 
when much ventilation is impossible. At present the passengers remain 
on board ; the reports of sickness were, it seems, much exaggerated, and 
the patients are convalescent, though the deaths were matters of melan- 





| From Monday’s journals it was difficult to gather what had or what had 
not been done in the way of legislation, so contradictory and confused 





the ts yy —— erp wing _ at the poe pty ic = | were the published accounts of the proceedings of Saturday night. As 
warned by the admonitions of History and the voice of our own oved | ; . . . 
Washington to abstain from entangling alliances with foreign nations. In | the smoke cleared away, however, it was established as a paintul matter 


all disputes between conflicting Governments, it is our interest not less | Of fact, that no bill had been passed for the government of California and 
than our duty to remain strictly neutral ; while our geographical position, ; New Mexico. The Senate would admit no formal renunciation of slave- 


the genius of our institutions and our people, the advancing spirit of civi- | py therein, the House would not tolerate any measure without such pro- 
lization, and, above all, the dictates of religion, direct us to the cultivation | 


of peaceful and frieudly relations with all other powers. It is to be hoped | hibition incorporated as part and parcel of it. Between these two stools, 
that no international question can now arise which a government, confi- | justice and policy towards the newly acquired regions fell heavily to the 


ey aarews strength and ge to peptont > own just rights, may | ground. Congress, however, did something for them. So urgent had 
hot settle by wise negociation; and it eminentiy becomes a government | : : y . . 
like our own, founded on the morality and intelligence of its citizens, and | mage the prayer of the Colifivutens for lnw and rosogaioed enlinhy, 
upheld by their affections, to exhaust every resort of honourable diplo-| that to pass them by altogether unheeded would have been too aggra- 


macy before appealing to arms. In the conduct of our foreign relations, ! vated aninsult. At the eleventh hour, therefore, the two Houses coalesced 


I shali conform to these views, as I believe them essential to the best in- 


terests and the true honour of the country. 

The appointing power vested in the President imposes deli¢ate and 
onerous duties. So fauras it is possible to be informed, I shall make 
honesty, capacity, and fidelity indispensable pre-requi-ites to the be- 
stowal of office, and the absence of either of these qualities shall be 
deemed snflicient cause for removal. 

It shall be my study to recommend such constitutional measures to 
Congress, as may be necessary and proper to secure encouragement and 
protection to the great interests of agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures ; to improve our rivers and harbours ; to provide for the speedy ex- 
tinguishing of the public debt; to enforce a strict accountability on the 
part of all officers of the Government, and the utmost economy in all 
public expenditures. But it is for the wisdom of Congress itself, in 
which all legislative powers are vested by the Constitution, to regulate 
these and other matiers of domestic policy. I shall look with confidence 
to the enlightened patriotism of that body to adopt such measures of con- 
ciliation as may harmonize conflictiag interests, and tend to perpetuate 
that Union which should be the paramount object of our hopes and affec- 
tions. In any action calculated to promote an object so near the heart 
of every one who truly loves his country, I will zealously unite with the 
co-ordinate branches of the government. 

In conclusion, [ congratulate you, my fellow-citizens, upon the high 
state of prosperity to which the goodness of Divine Providence has con- 
ducted our common country. Let us invoke a continuance of the same 
Protecting Care which has led us from small beginnings to the eminence 
we this day occupy, and let us seek to deserve that continuance by pru- 
dence aud moderation in our councils; by well-directed attempts to as- 
suage the bitreruess which too often marks unavoidable differences of 
opinion; by the promulgation and practice of just and liberal principles; 
and by an enlarged patriotism which shall acknowledge no limits but 
those of our own wide-spread Republic. 


een 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 107 1-2 a 107 3-4. 
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Later From Evrore.—The enterprise of the leading journals of this 
city, associated for runuing expresses, has anticipated the arrival at Bos- 
ton of the America, Cunard steamer of the 24th ult. She reached Hali- 
fax at 3 A. M. on Thursday, and a summary of her news was in yester- 
day morning’s paper. We described the route a fortnight ago. 





and passed an act extending the revenue laws of the United States over 
| the territory and waters of Lower California! This is asking for bread 
‘and getting a stone with a vengeance. ‘Give us a government and 
laws!” cry the Californians. ‘“ Here is a collector for you with his three 
| deputies!” quoth Congress. 
| But this is not the strangest part of this singular proceeding. In con- 
| nection with it we meet the following item in the Washington Union, the 
_trath of which cannot be questioned, whatever else may be thought of 
| its— 

On the last night of the session of Congress $50,000 was appropriated 
for an additional purchase from the inventor of Colt’s improved repeat- 
ing pistols, and a joiut resolution was adopted instructing the Secretary 
ot War to furnish these arms to emigrants going to California, at the Gov- 
ernment cost prices. They are thus advantageously supplied on a writ- 
, ten application to the War Department. 
| 


| Revenue laws and Colt’s revolving pistols constitute therefore the 
sum total of the appropriation of Congress for the moral and physical 
| wants of the Calitornians—revenue laws, in spite of their public meet- 
ing and solemn protest against the collection of custom duties from per- 
sons unprotected by a government—particularly noticed in the Albion of 
17th ultimo—revolvers, in spite of the concurring testimony borne by the 
despatches of consuls, commodores, and colonels, as to the violence and 
outrage prevalent amongst them. We have a suspicion that this hasty 
establishment of Custom-house force is intended to legalize a quasi tri- 
bunal, before which the naturalization question may settled, if, under 
General Persifer F. Smith’s manifesto, it should become a troublesome 
matter. We hope the pistols are not rendered cheap, and easy of ac- 
cess, with a view to a war of extermination against the unfortunate 
foreigners now wending their way to the gold regions. General Smith 
seems to think that the emigrants are very welcome to dig canals as 
much as they please, but that natives only should be authorised to dig 
gold. 

A new Department has been created, involving the appointment of a 
new Cabinet Minister, under the title, Secretary of the Home Departt 
ment. Some wags, fond of imitating every thing French, desired that 
the title should be Minister of the Interior. He happily escaped the 
mortification of being saddled with such an ungrammatica! and unmean- 
ing name. 








choly fact. Yesterday afternoon the following letter appeared in print. 
It is dated yesterday, and addressed by Dr. Whiting, the Health Officer, 
to his Honour the Mayor— 


1 am glad to inform you that there are no cases of cholera on board the 
ship Liverpool. The last case occurred on the 5th inst., the day previous 
to her arrival at quaratine. Previous to that time about 50 cases had oc- 
curred, 40 of which proved fatal a short time after the attack, most of 
them with all the symptoms of cholera. 

From present appearances there is every reason to hope that the dis- 
ease has finally subsided on board. 

All the passengers remain on board, and all measures are adopted to 
purify and disinfect the vessel. 





Mrs. Butter’s Reapincs.—Mrs. Butler has fairly taken the town by 
storm. The Stuyvesant Institute is crowded three nights in the week, 
almost to suffocation, with the most unmistakable élite of New York, the 
eréme de la crime! Shakespeare, so long neglected on the stage, has re- 
gained his influence among us, at the magic nod of fashion; and Mrs. 
Butler is installed by the same potent dictation, High Priestess of our 
inspired Bard, the only true interpreter of his divine imaginings. We are. 
glad to see all this enthusiasm ; we are glad to see the general, human- 
izing influences of Shakspeare thrown around a class of society, upon 
whom his high teachings might well produce the most beneficial result. 
But it is somewhat amusing for a mere “ looker-on in Vienna” to observe 
how dependent is the great poet of Nature, for his occasional popularity, 
on the whims and caprices of fashion, notoriety, or any similar local con- 
tingency. We owe Mrs. Butler, however, a debt of gratitude. Her 
brilliant talents, her fine classical style of reading her text, her splendid 
physical qualifications, and her strong masculine intellect, combine to 
produce effects upon her audiences, we trust more lasting and beneficial 
than the mere ephemeral excitement which crowds her lecture room 
nightly. 

Mrs. Butler has indeed proved herself a worthy descendant of the 
time-honoured line from which she springs. The mantle of Tax Sippons 
has actuully fallen on her shoulders ; nor does she fail in inheriting those 
classic graces of finished eloeutionary powers, so conspicuously the cha- 
racteristics of the glorious John P. Kemble, and of her father, Charles. 
We write from impressions received by hearing her readinge of Macbeth 
and Hamlet, and with our reminiscences vividly alive to the excellences of 
her distinguished relatives, and ineffaceably distinct. 

Her reading of the character of Macbeth was a wonderful effort for a 
woman. In lofty and towering energy, in masculine vigour of embodi- 
ment, and in life-like acting out, it fairly equalled in physical effect any 
of Mr. Forrest’s most powerful displays. Indeed we were almost in- 
clined with a friend at our side to vary the poet’s words and exclaim, 

Play male parts only : 


For thy undaunted mettle should enact 
Nothing but males ! 


As Mr. Macready, in his reading of Macbeth, gave the greatest impor- 
tance to Lady Micbeth, Mrs. Butler, we presume from similar motives, 
threw her greatest force into Macbeth. At least her portraiture of the 
heroine was comparatively weak—excepting perhaps in the welcome 








to her husband, after reading the letter, which was indeed superb— 
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thoroughly Siddonian. The Witches were beautifully rendered, but in 
our opinion, Mrs. Butler could render them still more effective, by slightly 
subduing the chanting style, which in the reading of these characters, as 
in other instances, occasionally sacrifices sense to sound. 

Her Hamlet was marked by extreme finish and vigorous delineation: 
The latter quality certainly predominated in the hero to an extent we are 
not much accustomed to see upon the stage. The Ghost in Mrs. Butler’s 
hands became quite an original reading of the part. She renders it in | 
a low chanting moan, strikingly coutrasted with the loud, vociferous, and 
terse ejaculations of Hamlet. It is effective and telling with an audi- 
ence, if not critically correct. Her Polonius was another somewhat 
amusing specimen of original delineation, which we canuot pretend either 
to analyse or criticise. Ophelia, too, is a somewhat novel portraiture in 
Mrs. Butler’s hands—a literal “ green gir!’ —almost a “ bread and butter 
school miss.” ‘In trath, Mrs. Butler seemed to us to slur her lady cha- 
racters in both these plays—from which remark we should except, how- 
ever, her exquisite reading of the Queen's description of Ophelia’s 
death. This was to our mind incomparably the gem of the whole play 
though it elicited applause from only two or three individuals, for the 
simple reason that it was quiet, subdued, chaste, and exquisitely finished. 
The more boisterous points were applauded to the echo, no matter how 
inopportunely introduced. Many of the strictures we might perhaps 
critically apply to Mrs. Butler’s readings of specific passages, we feel in- 
clined to restrain, from a consciousness of the fact that the tastes of an au- 
dience must be consulted by tne reader, or the actor. Mrs. Butler un- 
derstands this well. Her performances, from the beginning to the end, 
are a succession of brilliant and striking effects, elaborated with the care 
of aconsummate artist, and the finish of an experienced actress. 

We cannot, with all our admiration, say that Mrs. Butler's personification 
of the principal characters in Macbeth and Hamlet are calculated to sat- 
isfy the critical student of Shakspeare. However close and deep may 
be her own private conceptions of these creations, her public rendering of 
them does not exhibit much depth of philosophical dissection. Mrs. 
Butler clothes them with a charm and a fascination almost indescribable, 
but she fails to furnish the painstaking student of Shakspeare with much 
matter for subsequent reflection. Having heard so lately some of Mr. 
Macready’s readings, we are forced, contrary to our habit, into an involun- 
tary comparison between the two. Mrs. Butler ig more effective, more 
picturesque, more popular—Mr. Macready more philosophical, more 
Suggestive, more acute.‘ Mrs. Butler’s style is best adapted for the 
world, Mr. Macready’s for the college. 

Since writing the above, we have heard Mrs. Butler’s reading of the 
Tempest, and must record the unqualified delight we experienced. It is 
immeasureably superior, in our estimation, to her Macbeth or Hamlet. The 
Tempest is nota drama of deep passion or strong feeling. The dialogue 
consists chiefly of that majestic form of dramatic poetry which Mrs. 
Butler renders so beautifully and effectively. Her characters were con- 
sequently more distinctly individualized. The comic portions were also 
most admirably given. 

Her Caliban was a wonderful display of artistic talent, finely conceived 
and most powerfully rendered—voice, manner, and the acting out of the 
“monster” being actually life-like. From the delight expressed by 
a crowded auditory on Thursday evening, we have no doubt but that 
her comedy readings will prove even more attractive than her serious 
readings, if that can be possible; for we scarceiy remember to have wit- 
nessed a greater furor thax she has succeeded in creating. 








Mr. Dana.—This gentleman finished his course of Shakspearian Lec- 
tures at the University Chapel, with Hamlet, last evening, and is now 
repeating the same series before equally delighted audiences in Brooklyn. 

Anrt-Us1on.—On Wednesday evening we attended a private view of 
the pictures in the gallery of this Institution, preparatory to its opening 
to the public on the following day. Having, however, already given a 
portion of our ninth page to this society, we defer our remarks until 
next week. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Monrreat, March 2d, 1849. 


There is a lull in the storm caused by the resolutions pledging the 
Legislature to the payment of the Lower Canada Rebellion Losses, as 
far as Montreal is concerned, but remonstrances against the measure are 

uring in, fast and furious, from other parts of the Province, East and 

est. Deep answers to deep, and from Quebec to Sandwich the chorus 
bears the same burthen. The friends of the ministers say that the meet. 
ings and petitions are all got up by their old opponents; and Mr. Hincks 
in the Assembly, when speaking of certain resolutions passed in the 
county which he represents, and one of which resolutions declared that 
be had forfeited the confidence of his constituents, remarked that he 
could not have lost the confidence of the persons in question, as he ne- 
ver possessed it,—they were, he said, always his political enemies. 
Perhaps there is no part of Canada ia which this question has caused 
more discontent and irritation than in the Eastern Townships, especially 
the Border Townships, the inhabitants of which so bravely and success- 
fully resisted the Refugees and sympathisers who attempted to enter the 
Province in 1837 and 1838 by that route, and who suffered so severely 
from incendiaries who stole across the frontier by night and burnt their 
houses and other property. j 

The Petition founded on the Resolations passed at the great meeting 
of the citizens of Montreal was presented to the Governor General on 
Wednesday. It was reported that His Excellency had expressed his in- 
tention to Pad the deputation on the impropriety of the course pursued 
by them and those whom they represented, in this matter. But Lord 
Elgin received them without showing any signs of dissatisfaction, and his 
answer merely stated that the Petition should have his serious con- 
sideration. 

The tone assumed by several of the speakers in the debate on the 
Rebellion Losses added greatly to the ill feeling caused by the propusi- 
tion itself. Many of the arguments advanced were no less objectionable. 
It was insisted by ministerial orators that the Loyalists and Tories were 
the real Rebels, inasmuch as they had, by resisting the just demands of 
the Insurgents forced them into rebellion ; that the changes which have 
since taken place inihe government of the country prove there were 
good gronnds for rebelling against the old system; and that we owe the 

nt improvement in our political institutions to the men who took up 
arms in 1837 and 1838. These were the arguments of the more ultra 
supporters of the measure ; others pleaded, besides, that it is now im- 
possible, in most cases, to decide who were rebels, then, and who were 
not. 

In this there was some truth mixed up with much false and dangerous 
doctrine. Ifevery grievance, nay, if many grievances, be considered as 
justifying a recourse to armed resistance to the existing authorities, no 
€°vernment can be safe, and a country where such wild opinions prevail 
can never enjoy those blessings which are the true ends of liberal insti- 
tutions. That the form of government we had in this Province, pre- 
vious to the introduction of Executive Responsibility to the Legislature, 

was, in some respects, absurd and bad, cannot well be denied. But it 
is false and foolish to say that our institutions, as they then were, could 
not have been reformed without violence and bloodshed. It required 
no violent Revolution to improve a constitution which embraced a Par- 
liamentary representation based almost on universal suffrage, under 
‘which every man’s person and property were safe, which did not allow 
the subject to be taxed except by the consent of representatives freeiy 
elected by the people, under which justice was generally ably and justly 
administered, which included the criminal law of England, trial by jury, 
the writ of habeas corpus, a free press, and unbounded religious liberty. 
No sensible man will maintain that a constitution in which there was so 
much that was good was incapable of being amended by legal and peace- 
ful means ; and if it were, surely those who sought a change by plunging 
the country into civil war were guilty of a great crime. 

The Amendment to the Resolutions, propoeed by the opposition, was 

also objectionable in ty It excluded from payment for Rebellion 


far well; secondly, it excluded all persons who refused to fight in de. 
fence of the Government. This would apply to Quakers and members 
of other religious bodies who refrain from fighting on principle, as well 
as to men whose inactivity, if not praiseworthy, no wise statesman would 
irritate into resistance on a future occasion. 


made his appearance here in the height of the excitement—to pour oil on 
the troubled waters, I suppose. 


regretted as this dispute about these Rebellion Losses. It has revived— 
though, | trust, only for a short time—the old war of races, in all its bitter- 
ness. The relative position of the French and English population of Lower 
Canada, when taken in conjunction with the character of the two people, 
will always offer difficulties to their rulers ; who will find it no easy task 
to plan measures, make laws, or shape institutions that will be acceptable 
to both. The two races exhibit two different stages of civilization: the 
one—TI speak of the mass—is inert and unprogressive, though possessed 
of many good qualities ; the other is active, persevering and enterprising, 
and little apt to succumb toa majority less so than themselves. The 
evils to be apprehended from such a state of things cannot be obviated 
but by the most <lelicate management on the part of the government, 
and all acts calculated to aggravate the latent symptoms df 

social disease ought to be carefully avoided. 


ly act against the interests and welfare ot the Province in England and 


elsewhere, though it is much to be feared they will. The expectations 
held out by Earl Grey that the British Government would aid in raisin 
li 


expect some cold yet. 


stages in the Assembly. The second reading comes on to-night. So, we 


By a somewhat unlucky coincidence, Mr. William Lyon Mackenzie 


Nothing has occurred in Canada for many years that isso much o be 


political or 


Itis to be hoped, too, that these unhappy squabbles will not injurious- 


several millions of money for the erection of the great Trunk Railroa 
from Halifax seemed to indicate a new era of prosperity for the country ; 
for independently of all other considerations, the expenditure of such a 
large sum on local works would have been attended with the most bene- 
ficial results, to the community in general,—to our agriculturists, our tra- 
ders, our mechanics and labourers. Bat assuredly, our present state is 
not such as would induce the Imperial Government or English Capitalists 
to embark their money in Canadian undertakings. 

The Lachine Railway, which was thought to be a dead failure, will 
pay 24 per cent. on its stock, from last seasons’s business. 

The weather is very mild, and looks much like spring, though we must 


The ditt for payment of the Rebellion Losses has advanced several 


may expect the battle to begin again. 

Col. Gugy has brought ina Bill to amend the law of Libel. I have 
not seen it, but it is generally exclaimed against by the Press. I imagine 
it will not pass. The Newspaper Editors and Proprietors would be op- 
posed to any measure emanating from the same source on the principle 
“* Timeo Danaos.” P. P. 


jAusic. 


Astor Prace Orera-Hovse.—The first season under Mr. Fry’s ma- 
nagement, consisting of fifty nights, besides off-nights, came to an end 
last week. Previous to its close, however, Mr. Fry issued a pamphlet 
of some dozen pages long, in which he states in a clear and concise man- 
ner the past, present, and future, of the affairs of the opera. He-shows 
that although the receipts on the subscription nights averaged nine hun- 
dred dollars, this sum fell far short of the actual expenses ; and he, there- 
fore, under the circumstances, declines assuming the responsibility of a 
second season, unless the price to the parquette and boxes be raised to 
one dollar and a half. The five years’ subscribers think this an in- 
fringement upon their rights, and have, we understand, refused to come 
into the arrangement; so that for the present the opera is closed. 

We sincerely congratulate Mr. Fry upon his having got clear of the 
business, for situated as he was, he would always have been in a false 
position—a manager without power, a sole lessee with arbitrary gov- 
ernors. We much regret Mr. Fry’s loss; we are sorry that he had to 
pay so dearly for his whistle, but we are compelled to acknowledge that 
he has no one to blame but himself. He has miscalculated from the 
first. His very statement proves that by no possibility could his receipts 
equal his expenditures. He evidently depended mainly upon the off: 
nights; and this simple fact proves his want of judgment, tor the simplest 
observer of our community here would have at once pronounced the ex- 
pectation an absurdity. 
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Ernani was the Opera chosen, and the selection could bardly have 
b2en worse or more distasteful to us. Signora Fasciotti, the prima donna 
Possesses a pleasing face, and a good but slight figure. Her voice ap- 
pears to be hard and impracticable, and very unequal throughout its entire 
range. It has three divisions, of which the middle is, unfortunately, the 
wevkest. Indeed it forms a sort of hiatus between the upper and lower 
regions. The quality of itself, however, is not disagreeable ; the lower 
tones are good when not forced, and the same may be said of the upper 
voice. We should judge that she is entirely inexperienced ; that her edu- 
cation has been of short duration, for her voice bears every evidence of a 
lack of cultivation or practice. She has literally no execution, fur the 
cadences afforded by the music which she sang, were either slurred 
over orjambled indiscriminately. What style she has is certainly good 
simply from the absence of popular vices; but years of hard study 
will alone enable her to regulate her voice, and achieve a prominent pos- 
ition in the ranks of Artists, Her acting is wild, superabundant, unme- 
thodical and ungraceful—in short she is a novice in her profession. 
Signor Ferrari, the Tenor, has a pretty, piping voice, which will tell 
with excellent effect in certain music. Its compass is good, and its pow- 
er is sufficient fur its quality. He displays much aptitude for his profes- 
sion, but lacksexperience. He is, in truth, a beginner; but although he 
is entirely wanting in finish, he shows good teaching. His style, taste, 
and expression, give promise that practice will shortly make him an ex- 
cellent artist, but he cannot at present support the first ré/e of an Opera. 
His acting, like his singing, is redundaot, and wants regulating ; we feel 
at present as though every movement would precipitate him upon his 
nose, so awkward and unsteady are his motions. 
Signor Castrone, the Basso, has a fine voice, of rich and equal quality, 
though hardly of sufficieat power or depth for a Primo Basso. It is 
equal and smooth throughout its compass, and he sings in good style, and 
without any affectation. He is by no means a good actor, and like the 
two artists already mentioned, requires experience to familiarize him 
with his business, 
Signor Taffanelli, the Baritone, is an artist whose merits might al- 
most counterbalance the defects of an entire company. He is a highly 
cultivated and finished singer, and displays those virtues in his art which 
prove him to be its perfect master. His voice is excellent in quality and 
compass, but we cannot speak confidently of either, as the last of a severe 
cold still remained with him ; but still, as far as we could judge, his 
vocal organ is equal to all demands made upon it. His education has 
evidently been careful and sterling; and study and experience have 
matured his powers, and doubled the value of early instruction.— 
He is to our taste, with the exception of, Henry Phillips and Braham, the 
most finished male singer that we have ever heard in America, His style 
is pure, aud free from mannerism or affectation; his taste is simple and 
classical; he sings with a manly vigor, and directaess of purpose, which 
prove him to be in earnest. He has evidently studied musical effects, 
and produces by means of contrasts many striking and beautiful points. 
His singing and acting are perfectly harmonious, and we know not in 
which the artist shines the most. His action is graceful and energetic ; 
his step firm, and his whole bearing manly and noble. Added to all these 
qualifications of greatness, he dresses with taste. From what we have 
said, ouf readers may conceive that we havea treasure in this new impor- 
tation, and the public showed their appreciation of the acquisition, by loud 
and frequent bursts of applause. Signor Taffanelli made a decided hit, 
and nearly redeemed a performance otherwise painfully mediocre. We 
would make one remark, as a close to our notice, that all the new singers 
possess one good quality, which contrasts in a marked manner wich too 
many of the resident artists—they can, to use a vulgarism, when they get 
hold of a note, “ hold on to it without shaking.” 

P. S.—Since writing the above, we learn that it is the intentiou of Max 
Maretzek to open the Opera upon his own account, in the course of a 
few nights. He will, we understand, select his company from all the 











We would ask Mr. Fry who dees he expect to attend? Not the fash: 
ionables, for they would not come, being satisfied with three nights in 
the week, and unable to afford more of time or money. Who then would 
frequent a theatre where they were apparently proscribed at certain 
times? This plan of giving picked places to subscribers without any 
compensating pecuniary benefit to the manager was the rock on which 
the former management split. Subscribers are a valuable adjunct, but 
cannot in this city sustain an opera. Mr, Fry’s plan was putting the cart 
before the horse. He procured subscriptions, and then got up dn opera. 
He should have gotup performances such as would be sure to draw the pub- 
lic, and then subscribers would have come rapidly forward to give éclat 
to the enterprise. We must do Mr. Fry the justice to say that he has 
fulfilled all his pledges to the public, as far as he has had the power, and 
to his honour be it spoken, he has kept strict faith with all his company, 
paying every one the utmost farthing due in the face of heavy and con- 
tinued losses. His career as a manager closed with a benefit, which must 
have been as profitable as it was gratifying. 

It has been a favourite exclamation of late, among Mr. Fry’s support- 
ers, that if Mr. Fry failed, the cause of the opera was entirely lost. This 
is a positive absurdity ; and arose from many identifying the opera with 
Mr. Fry, and Mr. Fry with the opera. ‘Separate them, and both must 
fall,” say they. Nonsense! The opera depends apon no one individual 
A dozen managers may try their fortune, and fail; but the opera will go 
on, for it is a public want, which must and will be supplied. Mr. Fry’s 
error was not that he commenced without securing a probable profit ari- 
sing out of the speculation, but that he commenced with a positive loss 
staring him in the face. He tried to remedy this by dividing, and separ- 
ately employing his company ; but this division showed the weakness of 
the whole, for neither company was sufficient tv meet the exigencies of 
agrand opera. All that we havesaid during the season has been justified 
by the result. 


We have observed that the fate of the Opera does not depend upon one 
man, and we firmly believe it; but its successful career will undoubtedly 
depend upon some single individual. This person, be he who he may, 
must have capital, managerical experience, firmness, tact, and taste. He 
must have no “committee of gentlemen,” with prejudices and cliqueism 
to embarrass him—he must be entirely free, and solely responsible. Such 
a person will carry a six month’s season through triumphantly. No man- 
agement which is compelled to appeal to the liberality of the public half 
a dozen times during a short season, and to get up balls and benefits for 
support, can eyer hope to command public confidence. The public 
throng the theatres from a desire to be amused, and not from any motive 
of sympathy. The subject of exclusive seats is one of much difficulty in 
so small a house: but we are of opinion that the whole of the lower tier 
and parquette should be open to public competition, while to satisfy the 
exclusive feelings of many, to which, in due bounds, we nave no maner 
of objection, the second tier might be formed into private boxes and let 
to families for the season, at a high and exclusive price. The Opera must 
be popularized to the sympathies of the public, and who would then 
doubt its entire success ? 

Mr. Fry’s Benerit.—On the occasion of Mr. Fry’s benefit on Friday of 
last week, the four new singers, recently arrived ia this city, under en- 
gagement to him, made their first appearance before an American audi- 
ence. The fact of its being their first appearance, and their feelings of 


their faults than we should under other instances. 


artists now here, and choose only such as are, in his jadgment, competent 
to fill the position assigned to them. He will not be trammelled by use- 
less and unprofitable engagements, but will be free to cater for the pub- 
lic, to the best of his means and ability. We hear the names of Borghese, 
Biccaccianti, Barili, (Mrs. Thorne, who, it is rumoured, will grace the 
stage once again) andeven Madame Bishop’s name is mentioned as con- 
templated in the engagements. We give this rumour as it reached us, for 
we are not in M. Maretzek’s confidence ; but we think that if he is not 
misled by advisers, he hasa fair chance of success, and we shall be hap- 
py to afford him every assistance, as far as fair and impartial criticism, 
and good wishes sincerely expressed can aid him, for he is talented and 
competent to the post he aspires to. 

Signor Antonio Barili gave David’s Desert at the Tabernacle on Thurs- 
day evening. It wassuccessful, but we must defer our notice of it until 
next week. 





Bvamy7. 


Broapway Tueatre.—This house has been literally crowded during 
the week, to witness the representation cf our sterling comedies given 
with a cast of unusual excellence, Mr. H. PLacipe’s engagement having 
enabled the management to produce these gems of dramatic composition 
in a style perfectly unexceptionable. Mr. Biakz, himself a host in com- 
edy, has waived all professional etiquette, and lent his powerful aid in 
strengthening the casts; and Messrs. Lester, Dyott, Vache, Hadaway, G. 
Shaw, Miss F. Wallack, Mrs. Abbott and Miss Rose Telbin, are all 
brought to form, as times go, a real galaxy of comic talent. Mr. Placide 
is playing with all his wonted powers and finished artistical execution. 
His Sir Peter Teazle, Sir Harcourt Courtiey, Ollapod, and Farmer Ash- 
field, have been genuine specimens of the highest order of acting. We 
are happy to find that Mr. Placide will occasionally come forth from the 
partial retirement his talents and long services have acquired for him, 
to favour the public with a display of those powers they have so long 
fostered and cherished. He will be always welcome in New York, and 
although we profess to a determined hostility to the “star system,” we 
gladly waive our objections in his particular case. He has fairly earned 
his title to be considered a star of the first magnitade—by a long pro- 
bationary course of continued and indefatigable exertion. We believe 
Mr. Placide’s engagement will be extended during the coming week. 
Mr. Collins is engaged, and will appear with him. 


Burtoy’s THeatRe.—We were glad to see Mr. Burton's liberality so 
nobly responded to by the Public, on Monday last, ou the occasion of 
the Simpson Benefit—The house was a bumper—The Broadway, we un~- 
derstand, follows next on the list, for the same generous and praiseworthy 
purpose ; and we trust that the gentlemen of the Simpson committee, 
will be enabled to put the family of the respected veteran Manager 
entirely beyond the fear of future embarrassments. New York has done 
nobly in this affair. Mr. Burton is filling his House nightly with his old 
favourite pieces, and we learn that several attractive novelties are in pre 
paration. 

Oxympic TuratRe.—Mr. Dan Marble, has proved an attractive ‘ star’ 
at this House, and aided by the new Burlesque he has continued to draw 
good Houses during his whole engagement. He is indeeda most amu- 
sing specimen of the “ Yankee genus, and also of that nondescript animal 
the roaring Backswoodsman of the West. The Olympian pittites relish 








Josses; first, all who taken up arms against the government—so 


bowen natural to such a time, induce us to speak less positively of 


him highly. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Essay on tHe UntonorCnuncuanp State. By the Rev. Baptist Wrio- 
thesley Noel, M. A. New York. 1849. Harpers.—The religious world in Eng- 
land was recently much agitated by the secession of the reverend author 
of this book from the ranks of the Established Church, in which for a 
lengthened period his piety and his talents had given him an — 
position. The book before us is his defence of the peculiar course : 
has adopted, and at the same time a loud call upon evangelical pastors : 
the Church to “go and do likewise.” It will, doubtless, occasion muc! 
polemical discussion, Baptist Noel being too distinguished a man for bis 
movements or his publication to pass unnoticed ; and we may expect in 
the next number of the Quarterly Review a counter-statement emanating 
from the Bench of Bishops. 

Tae Westminster Review ror January. L. Scott § Co.—We had 
thought that little of novelty or interest could be said relating to Chan- 
ning and Keats, Yet they form the subjects of the first and second arti- 
cles of this able Review, aud are treated with so much judgment, dis- 
crimination, and ability, that one reads them with re-awakened atten- 
tion. Every article on Monckton Milnes’s Life of Keats has singled out 
remarkable passages from the poet’s letters, generally tending to disabuse 

the public mind of the notion that poor Keats was killed by the review- 

ers. In the article before us there is a quotation from Keats himself, so 
entirely to the point, and ~withal so full of meaning and high aspiration, 
that we copy and commend it to notice. We italicise the last sentence, 
worthy of a youthful Apollo. 


“| begin to get a little acquainted with my own strength and weakness. Praise 
or blame has but a momentary effect on the man whose love of beauty in the ab- 
stract makes him a severe critic on his own works. My own domestic criticism 
has given me a ain without comparison —_ what * Blackwood’ or the ‘ Quar 
terly’ could inflict: and also when I feel I am right, no external praise can give 
me such a glow as my own solitary reception and ratification of what is fine. J. 
%. is perfectly right in regard to the ‘slip-shod Endymion” That it is so is no 
fault ef nine. No! though it may sound a litle paradoxical, it is as good as I had 
power to make it myself. Had been nervous about it being a perfect piece, and 
with that view asked advice, and trembled over every page, it would not have 
been written ; fur it is not in my nature to fumble. I will write independently. 
I have written energie poe ye Sn ; [may write independoatiy, and 
with judgment, hereafter. he Genius of Poetry must work out its own salva- 
tion inaman. It cannot be matured by law and precept, but by sensation and 
watchfulnese in itself. That which is creative must create itself. In‘ Endymion’ 
I leaped headlong into the sea, and thereby have become better acquainted with 
the soundings, the quicksands, and the rocks, than if I had stayed upon the green 
shore, and piped a silly pipe, and took tea and comfortable advice. J was never 
afraid of failure ; fur 1 would sooner fail than not be amongst the greatest.” 


The great sea serpent comes again before the public, who received 
with general credence both the testimony and the impres ions of the 
Captain of H. M. 8. Dedalus, until Mr. Richard Owen, and other natural- 
ists threw over them the blight of their doubts and the ridicule of their 
sarcasme. The Westminster takes the part of the credible witnesses to 
fac's against the ingenivus arguers of ¢heories, and to our mind very con- 
vincingly. Of the learned Professors it is said, 


¥rom their lacubrations, lately paraded before the public, i: appears that no 
one connected with coteries of scientific exclusives has ever seen the animal 
whose history Mr. Newman has given us. No bone of a sea-serpent exists in the 
College of Surgeons. No authentic fragment has reached the sritish Museum. 
The eye. witnesses are confined to some two thousand mariners or countrymen 
who have no acquaintance with the terms nematoneurous, homogangliatous, and 
the like ; and the evidence cited in support of the phenomena observed is given by 
parties scarcely amounting to an eighth part of their entire number, and who, in 
their general knowledge of technical natural history, are not a whit before the 
great ly of eye-witnesses from whom they appear to have been selected at ran- 

; and, therefore, neither the great mass of eye-witnesses, nor thos2 selected 
to give evidence, are worthy ot the slightest credence! So say the exclusives. 

ve present age exhibits many similar instances of learned incredulity ; public 
lectares have been given to show that Shakspeare never existed, that Ben Jonson 
isa myth; and our witty contemporary Punch declares that Pickford is a myth 
also. Yet at this very moment credulity is making exhibitions equally eccentric, 
and millions believe in the universal efficacy of bread pills, if sold in the name of 
some liberally advertising quack doctor. It were a study worthy of the psycholo- 
gist this simultaneous exhibition of stolid incredulity and headlong confidence ; 

e first would, perbaps, be traced to a preponderance of self-esteem, the second 
to a too great development of veneration for others. . 

It seems to us that the witnesses called on behalf of the-sea-serpent afforded 

the very best evidence thatcould be wished. The majority of our professors and 
curators would not know a whale from a porpe'se, a porpoise from a shark, a 
shark from an ichthyosaurus, if they beheld these creatures in their native element. 
It ie when beasts are stuffed with straw, or reduced to skeletons, cr when frag- 
ments of their bones are placed under the compound microscope that the know- 
ledge of them among these savans begins and ends; but the mariner, the whaler, 
the harpooner, the porpoise shooter, the practical fisherman,—these know the 
creatures of the deep from each other, and can pronounce with wonderful exacti- 
tude if they see but the smallest portion above the water : they are the men whose 
sight is sharpened by use, whose book is nature, whose knowledge is practical, 
and whose evidence on such a subject is far better than any other. The men 
“who ge down tothe sea in ships” are they of whom we must inquire its won. 
ders. They, indeed, may see a schull of porpoises following each other, head to 
tail; they may watch their gambols, and hap! single out a big one for a trial of 
the harpoon or the rifle; but no seaman weal mistake them for anything else: 
the sight is as familiar to him as a string of lawyers to a dweller in Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, and has certainly no greater similarity to a serpent. In all our inquiries 
we must have regard tothe capacity of a witness for giving information. Even 
the microscope, the secret revealing implement of the learned, requires a kind of 
education on the part of the beholder. Doubtless the mariner who first peeped 
through the wonder working tube, wou'd arrive at conclusions as erroneous as 
the learned fool who comments on the creatures on the deep; but he surely would 
not venture to print his blunders, or pass off his crude observations as worthy the 
attention of the world. Aud yet our savans are for ever deing this; and for ever 
giving opinions on subjects which they cannot understand, promulgating hypo- 
theses founded on imagined facts; drawing ideal pictures ef nature, and reason- 
ing on them as truths; throwing aside realities fur fictions: and hermetically 
sealing their eyes, and closing their ears against the entrance of information, be- 
cause information itself is supposed to clash with preconceived opinions, to inter- 
fere with hypotheses to which they are pledged. and, in fine, to damage their claim 
to the exclusive disposal of scientific knowledge ; their object is to represent all 
matters as chey would have them, without any reference to what they were. But 
let us proceed with our inquiry. 


A variety of testimony is next quoted, and amongst it the following 
remarkable statement, which the reviewer says has not appeared in 
priat, except in the Zoologist. The circumstance will be within the 
recollection of many of our Nova Scotia readers, if indeed it was not 
recorded in Halifsx papers at the time. 


“ On the 15th of May, 1833, a party consistin 
ants Maclachlan and Malcolm of the Rifle Brigade, Lieutenant Lyster of the Ar. 
tillery, and Mr. Ince of the Ordnance, started from Halifax in a small yacht for 
Mahone Bay, some forty miles to the westward, on a fishing excursion. The 
morning was eng | and the wind 8.8.E., and apparently rising ; by the time we 
reached Chebucto Head, as we had taken no pilot with us, we deliberated wheth- 
er we should proceed or put back, but after a consultation we determined on the 
former, having lots of ports on our lee. Provionsly to leaving town, an old man- 
of-war’s-man we had along with us busied himself in inquiries as to our right 
eourse ; he was told to take his departure frem the Bull Rock, off Pennant Point, 
and thata W.N.W. course would bie, | us direct on Iron Bound Island, at the 
entrance of Mahone or Mecklenburgh ay i he, however, unfortunately told us 
to meer W.S.W., nor corrected his error for five or six hours ; consequently we 
had gone a long distance off the coast. We had run about half the distance, as 
we supposed, and were enjoying ourselves on deck smoking our cigars, and get- 
ting our tackle ready for the approaching campaign against the salmon, when we 
wae surprised by the sight of an immense shoal of grampuses, which appeared 

an unusual state of excitement, and which, in their gambols, approached 80 
= to our little craft that some of the party amused themselves by firing at them 
with rifles ; atthis time we were jogging on at about five miles an hour, and 
must have been ——s Margaret s Bay ; I merely conjectured where we were, 
8 we had not seen land since a short time after leaving Pennant Point.. Our at- 
tention was presently diverted from the whales and ‘such small deer’ by an excla- 
aan apt ee our ek A og man, who was sitting to leeward, of ‘Oh! 
’ e were startled into a ready compliance and ject 

which banished all other thoughts save wonder 5 carpeiiin finde 
beat ~¥ distance of from 150 to 200 yards on our starboard bow, we saw the 
oT an ney of some denizen of the deep, precisely like those of a cummon 
~ e, . ~ act of swimming, the head so far elevated and thrown forward by the 
= of the neck as to enable us to see the water under and beyond it. The 
wun ~ rapidly passed, leaving a regular wake, from the commencement of 
- f- the forepart. which was out of water, we judged its length to be about 
oie ty feet ; and this is within rather than beyond the mark. We were, of course, 
taken aback at the sight, and with starin eyes and in speechless wonder stood 
gazing at it for full a half minute ; there could be no mist ¢, no delusion, and we 
hve» * perfectly satisfied shat we had been favoured with a view of the ‘true and 

Titable sea serpent,’ which had been generally considered to have existed only in 


of Captain Sullivan, Lieuten- 














the brain of some Yankee skipper, and treated as a tale not much entitled to belief. 
Dowling’s exclamation is worthy of record, ‘ Well, I’ve sailed in all parts of the 
world, and have seen rum sighis too in my time, but this is the queerest thing I 
ever see,’—and sure Jack Dowling was right. It is most difficult to give correct- 
ly the dimensions of any object in the water. The head of the creature was set 
p ons at about six feet in length, and that portion of the neck which we saw, at the 
same , the extreme length, as before stated, at between eighty and one hundred 
feet. ‘The neck in thickness equalled the bole of a modcrate sized tree. The 
head and neck of a dark brownor nearly black colour, streaked with white in ir- 
regular streaks. I do not recollect seeing any part of the body. f 

“Such is the rough sccount of the sea-serpent, and all the party who saw it 
are still in the land of the living, Lyster in England, Malcolm in New South 
Wales with his regiment, and the remainder still vegetating in Halifax. 

W. SuLiivay, 
Captain, Rifle Brigade, June 2ist, 1831. 
A. MACLACHLAN, 
Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade, August 5th, 1824. 
G. P. MaLcoim, 
Ensign, Rifle Brigade, August 13th, 1830. 
B- O'Neat LysteEr, 
Lieutenant, Artillery, June 7th, 1816. 
Henry Ince. ; 
Ordnance Store-keeper. at Halifax, 

‘ The dates are those on which the gentlemen received their respective com- 
missions.’? 

The number, 53, of the Zoologist is mentioned, but we have not thepe- 
riodical at hand to satisfy us of the date. The account has probably been 
transmitted to London since the “ Sea-Serpeut” excitement commenced. 
It may be supposed that the Westminster puts faith in the record, and with 
the expression of ahope that the matter may be put beyond peradven- 
ture, thus concludes :— 

“ Until that day arrives, we are willing to plead guilty of believing those whose 
competence to observe is unquestionable, and whose disposition to speak truth is 
unquestioned,”’ 

Tue KnsickersockerR ror Marcu.—The present number well sustains 
the repute of this clever, scholarly, and most lively periodical, whigh, by 
the way, contrives to monopolize a large share of the poetical bantlings 
that are ushered into life tbrough the magazine medium, Wemean those 
of course, that are worth reading. To show that we glance with atten 
tive eye at the “ Editor’s Table.” we will answer a question we find there, 
— Who is H. Melvill, the eloquent divine?” Heisa D. D., Chaplain 
of the Tower of London, and Principal of Haileybury College, an Es- 
tablishment belonging to the East India Company in which youths are 
educated for the civil department of their service. A rank Tory, and 
somewhat too much addicted to amalgamating politics and doctrines in 
the pulpit, Dr. Melvill is beyond all doubt the most eloquent preacher 
in Eugland. Many such gems as that quoted by the Knickerbocker 
will be found scattered up and down his published sermons. 


Tue Gotp Seexer’s Manuar. By D. T. Ansted, New York, 1849. 
Appletons. The author of this vade mecum for gold diggers is Professor o 
Geology at King’s College, London; and the important information it con- 
veys will render it acceptable to a class very different trom that usually 
attendant on Upiversity lectures. It treats scientifically but simply of 
gold finding, washing, assaying, refining, and other processes of which 
we wot not, — 


Tue Democratic Review.—The March number is before us, made up 
as usual of political and literary matter. The former does not much in- 
terest us. The outgoing administration receives a parting benediction, 
and the principles of Free-Trade are equally eulogised. In its literary 
department, we always find the Democratic much more to our taste. This 
mouth it fiercely and amusingly assails the Female Poets of America, 
assorted samples of whose works were put forth about Christmas last, 
in a choice Philadelphia volume. The writer says— 


Looking at the index, one is aghast at the numbers of the Female Poets. Count 
them, and you will find ninety-three : ten times the number of the Muses, plus the 
Graces. hat is to become of us, if all the men emigrate to California and the 
women to Parnassus ? ’ ™ as 

Ninety-three Female Poets! of all ages; most of them living. From Mrs. 
Anne Bradstreet, whose productions were listened to with pleasure by Governor 
Winthrop, down to the latest “ Vision of Light’ in Graham's Magazine. Many 
of these Jadies enjoy a reputation—are the nucleia of small systems, and have sat- 
ellites revolving about them ; others were unknown to fame, until exhumed for the 
editor's purposes. Some are damse!s whose claims to a niche in this Walhalla 
are based upon their youth; and one, Mrs. Phillis Peters, relies upon her colour. 
It is worth mentioning that Phillis was brought up a child in the Boston slave- 
market in 1761, and died in 1794. She seems tohave merited the Latin epithet, 
Vates, for she was peoenes as well as poet, as may be seen from the following 
stanzas, which are clearly a foreshadowing of “ Oh, Susannah ! Don’t you cry for 
me.” 

“ Susannah mourns, nor can I bear 
To see the crystal shower ; 

Or mark the tender falling tear, 
At sad departure’s hour.” 


The article is pungent and lively, a compound of wit, malice, and 
sound criticism. Happily the incognito of the writer may be preserved, 
for we should not otherwise envy him his reception amongst the dlue- 
belles. The following is a deserved hit at the silly scriblers wh imagine 
it a very fine thing to throw otf their compositions with rapidity, and not 
to trouble themselves with subsequent corrections : 


“ We write,” observed Miss , speaking of herself and her sister, “ with 
much facility, often producing two or three poems in a day, and never e/aborate.”’ 
Aye, there's the rub ; the dabor ime is unknown; the thing half done is well 
enough for an easy public. The faultruns through all Even Mrs. Sigourney, 
whom we incline to think fairly entitled to the first place, a!lows her facility for 
rhyming to ran away with metre and with terseness, and serves us up the pearl 
with the oyster and the shell. Sv unblushing an avowal as Miss "s is indeed 
a curiosity in literature. What would be said toacutler who suould announce : 
“Tturn out knives with great facility, but I never give them an edge,” orto a 
mathematical instrument maker, who should tell his customers that he made sex- 
tants and quaarants with marvellous celerity, but did not pay much attention to 
gednatng the scale. One Cassius Etruscus boasted that he could write two hun- 

red verses before dinner, and as many after. That man was burned on a pile 
of his own works. 








So perish al] authors who never elaborate. 





Booxs Receivep.—“ Massachusetts Quarterly Review,” and “ The American 
Journal of Science and Arts” for March, C. S. Francis § Co. 
livered at the anniversary of Girard College, by J. R. Taylor. 


Discourse de- 
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THE ART-UNION. 


Watching with lively interest the manner in which art progresses in 
this country, and especially in this city, we noticed a suggestion in last 
Saturday’s Literary World, which we trust may have some weight with 
the managers. It proposes that a certain sum out of the funds of the In- 
stitution should be set apart for the purchase, from American artists 
abroad, of copies of the finest pictures to be found in the galleries of 
Europe. We have more than once made the same suggestion, and find 
on referring to our files that on the 20th of May last we thus urged it 
upon the Committee, in the course of some remarks upon the Society’s 
annual report. 

“To elevate the standard of taste, you must disseminate a knowledge 
of its choice productions, a familiarity with its acknowledged master- 
pieces. By doing this the Art-Union would increase its claim for public 
Spy a and would, in the end, best serve the cause of American artists. 

t may be asked how it can be effected. It may be said, that the great 

alleries of Europe are teo remote and inaccessible. We think not. We 

old that good copies of the best pictures are of infinite importance in 
forming a correct taste, and that even choice engravings of these subjects 
would contribute greatly to the same effect. Let there be but a ga lery 
here containing fifty fair copies of the noblest paintings in the Vatican 
and the Capitol of Rome, in the Pitti Palace, and the Tribune of Florence, 
in the galleries of Parma. Bologna, Dresden, and Munich, and other 
European capitals—let this gallery be accessible to the public at all 
times, and we are confident that in twelve months there would be more 
trae relish of the beautiful and the ennobling in art, than there will be 
in twelve years under the present system.” 


There might be some little jealousy set to work to prevent the carrying 
out such a project, and the carrying ef from regular home practitioners a 
certain amount of patronage. But the Managers should lend a deaf ear 


to any contracted views pleaded by interested parties. American artists 
would be more readily fostered and encouraged in the long run by the 
introduction into their midst of a series of good exemplars, than by disbur 
sing anvually amongst them a sum of money however large. Weshould 
scarcely have ventured on the severe remarks that we find in the Literary 
World onthe quality of the prizes in the late distribution. They are spoken 
of as fo!lows ; and the article being short, we copy itentire. We skould how- 
ever remark that it is fromaco:respondent and not editorial. 


their system. ; : 
five thousand be allotted to American artists 
pictures by the old masters. 
hundred interesting pictures. 
Italy and know the cost. 
scribers who would prefer afine copy by Freeman, or Brown, or Terry, 
to an original picture by failare ? 
should - our vrtiste who are studying abroad be patronized in this way, 
as well as those who are at home? i \ 
and a purer taste then we now have, and make the community acquain- 
ted with some of the finest works of the old schools. An order of this 
kind for $1000 given to a meritorious artist, might enable him to go 
abroad, by affording 





such works as music, physic, &c.” 
biguous ; but I suppose attack, gimcrack, wreck, neck, lick, stick, rock, 
shock, luck, stuck, and perhaps scores of others are “ such words ;” yet 
these Webster spells with the &. 





‘“‘We bave lately heard great dissatisfaction expressed by many who 


drew pictures at the Art-Union, on account of the want of merit in the 
paintings. 

which came : 5 
were but four among them that we would care about owning. It was in- 
deed our good fortune a year ago to draw one of the prizes, which we 
particularly admire for the elegance of the frame—that being the most 
valuable part of it. 


We have ourselves carefully examined seventeen pictures 
to the place where we reside, and concluded that there 


rs of the Art Union for this. They 


Now we do not blame the mana 


bliged to farnish a certain number of original American works 
it onal -— are not to be obtained, they must, at the eleventh hour, take 
those that are indifferent. 
oe painted in this country in a year; how then can the Art-Union 


There are not more than 250 good original 


urnish 450 meritorious works of art? The managers deserve great cre- 


dit for what they really effect; bat, we think, the difficulty isin the 


tem. r ; 
sedis not encouraged by purchasing cheap or hastily executed pomee, 


nor is @ taste for painting elevated by scattering them around t 
try. 


It is confining the selection to original American works. The fine 


8 coun- 


would respectfully then propose to the managers this change in 

in fom the forty = filty thousand dollars they receive, let 
in Europe, for copies of fine 
For this sum they could get from fifty to a 
We have ourselves had pictures copied in 
And how many are there not among the sub- 


some native artist, which isa failure? Why 


It would tend to diffuse a higher 


him certainty of a support. rv 
For the sake, both of artists and subscribers, we would submit this 


proposition.” 


We have :.u: the smallest doubt that, not only for distribution as prizes, 


but also fur a permanent gallery in this city, nothing would be so popu- 
lar as a collection of goud copies. ’ 
tion of Raphael, nor the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, nor Sebastian 
del Plombo’s Rising of Lazarus—these, and works of this character, 
though of priceless vedue, would not be generally understood and appre- 
ciated in a community little accustomed to works of Art of the high- 
estclass. Wkatwe would have, itscarcely becomes us to pointout; but when 
we think of the pick of all the galleries of Europe fairly copied as they 
might be, well selected, well arranged, well lighted, and accessible, th @ 
wonder is that some such scheme is not set on foot by some of the gentle. 
menof New York, who are really patrons of the Arts. We honestly be- 
lieve that the scheme, effectively carried out, would produce an exhibi- 
tion of unrivalled popularity. Some artists have a wonderful facility in 
copying ; and we can scarcely think, under such circumstances, that any 
would consider it infra dig. to couple their names with those of the great 
masters who have gone before them. Terry’s Raphael, Gray’s Correggio, 
Doughty’s Claude, Mount’s Teniers, or Durand’s Nicholas Poussin, mightac- 
quire a very enviable celebrity. The copyists would be benefited ; the 
great body of American artists be stimulated te improvement and exer- 
tion, and the public have an enduring source of entertainment. If some 
such plan be not taken up by a corporate body such as the Art-Union, we 
should like to see it undertaken as a private speculation by competent 
individuals. If well managed, it might be worth consideration in a mere 
money-making point of view. 


We would not have the T'ransfigura- 





RADICALISM IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 
We had not intended to go further into this controverted subject, but 


are stirred up to re-open it by the appearance in last Saturday’s Literary 


World of the following able letter. It seems to upset entirely the claim 


put forward that Webster’s dictionary is, or ought to be, a standard. 
Lacking a better one, we are quite content with custom for our guide, 
and prefer travelling the ordinary path of our own times, to traveling 
wide of it under pedantic guidance. 


If the strength of a case is to be estimated by the power of its advo- 


cates, the orthographical position of the Harpers is weak indeed. 


Two of our daily papers, the Commercial and the Courier, allege in be- 


half of their clients, the trivial character of the offence—which opinion 
will pass for what it is worth: and one of them, in reply to a Boston 
critic, imputes to the Bostonian interested motives—as if that were a re- 
futation of an argument: and as if (admitting the imputation) a publish- 
er’s business arrangements in Boston possessed a more corrupting influ- 
ence on the press than a publisher’s advertising patronage in New York. 


The Harpers allege in their own defence, that they have followed “ the 


spelling of an acknowledged standard authority of the language ; which 
assertion would have some value if one knew precisely what value may 
be attached to the word “ acknowledged.” 
that Webster's dictionary has received critical commendations at home 
and abroad ; but a dictionary may happen to possess many good quali- 
ties and deserve for them high commendation, while its orthography is 
destable. 


It is true they proceed to say 


Your correspondent, ‘‘ Websterian,’’ unlike the editors and publishers, 


goes into an argument, and therefore deserves more attention; for he at 
least shows that he has something to say, albeit that something is not for- 
midable. 


The basis of ‘‘ Websterian’s” argument is, that our orthography isin a 


state of progress towards simplicity, the changes having consisted in 
‘« dropping those useless and redundant letters that formerly bristled on 
every page, in reducing foreign words to the — form, and in bring- 
ing our orthography into a nearer accordance wit 

and, quietly assuming that this sort of progress to its utmost limit is inevi- 
table, is desirable, is by all means to be promoted, your correspondent 
proceeds to show how far Webster has accomplished it. This assump- 
tion, it will be perceived, is a begging of the whole question now at issue ; 
but waiving that essentia] point for 
sterian” has done. 


our pronunciation ;”— 


e moment, let us see what ‘‘ Web- 


Webster, he says, “ was the first lexicographer who omitted the & in 
The term, or the sign, “ &c.,”’ is am- 


Again he says, “ Webster has seen the c of expence, licence, aud recom- 


pence, ( for so those words were spelt forty years ago), changed into s, and 
be made the same a = the only three words that remain, viz. 
defense, and pretense.” 

the parenthesis ?—who “ so spelt those words !” 


hat does ‘‘ Websterian” mean by the words in 


Again, Webster found a large number of words ending in er, and a 


few ending in re; he therefore thought fit “ to carry thechange through- 
out,” including theater, center, saber, and so on ; how does it happen, then, 
that we find in the /ast Revised Dictionary tiseacre, polacre, ogre, ochre, 
luere, acre, massacre, lustre, spelt re after the old mode ? 


Once again, Webster found a vast number of superfiuously doubled 


consonants, as in traveller, lideller, &c., and he expunges them in conform- 
ity to this rule—“ it is only when the accent falls om ° 
the first consonant is properly doubled ; as for exanple, beget, be > 
&«.” The rule may be a good one; but Webster seems to have followed 
it indifferently, when we find in his dictionary, gravelly, really, generally, 
literally, gratefully, and so on, for an indefinite number of double /’s. Be- 
sides, Ee 

wholly, chilly, on his Procrustean principle of anti-superfiuity, or pro- 
uniformity ? 


last syllable that 


pendently of that rule, why does not Webster spell oily, vilely, 


These specifications may serve to show how far ‘‘ Websterian” under- 


stands Webster ; and bis assuming the importance or necessity of Web- 
sterian “ progress” may show his strength asa logician. Whathis mere 
opinions are worth, in a philological controversy, readers will judge fo 
themselves. 
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Your correspondent, c. a. c., has accomplished even less than “ Web- 
sterian.” His desideratum is “ a standaru ;’’ but his standard is a diction- 
ary and his dictionary is Webster's. “If,” says he,‘ Webster be not 
the standard, there is none at all.” The objections which formerly 
existed to the adoption of Webster as 2 standard of orthography are now 
chiefly or wholly removed.” ‘Webster's Revised Editioa, as a standard 
of orthography, is used in papers that have a circulation of 130,000 co- 
pies.” “thas the sanction of a large number of eminent scholars. 
“ People who have wrought themselves into a fever about Harpers mis- 
spelling of Macaulay, will find that they have been engaged in a very 
small! business,” &c. &c. It is sufficientto guote such remarks from the 
“ opposite counsel ;’ they show the tenor aud power of his argument, 
but surely they need no reply. 

Perhaps the value of Webster asa standard of orthography may be es- 
timated from the fact that he has published four or five dictionaries, all 
very much differing from each other ; and, it one may judge him as he 
judged languages—by analogy—he would probably have published five 
timesas many all equally diverse, had he lived long enough. His system 
of speculation and experiment, when applied to metaphysics or the me- 
chanic arts, is full of promise ; but in philology, or morals, or religion, it 
is better for a man to know his own mind, before he promulgates his prin- 
ciples and lays down the law. And surely no man can hope to establish 
a standard for others, when he is unable to give it the sanction of his own 
practice. No vacillating reformer can achieve arevolution. 

But the main question, the necessity of this vaunted reform, which Web- 
ster and his advocates assume at one time and dodge at another, is uuset- 
tled : and it is altogether after the manner of Don Quixote to assail evils, 
the existence of which remains to be proved. If an analogically uniform 
orthography be the sole end and aim of the lexicographer, aud the lite- 
rary worid must suffer until he accomplishes it—let these facts be estab- 

i . Jt isincumbent on reformers to show the need of a relorm ; and 
until they do this, they have no right to expect the co-operation or appro- 
bation of sound scholars. They may find publishers of their books both 
here and in England: Tom Paine, Paul de Kock, anybody, can do that ; 
and that proves nothiug. They may also find readers and disciples ; so 
may Fourier, Miler, and Jos Sinith ; for in all lands and throughout all 
ages there have been, are, and will be “ large numbers” of people dis- 
posed to ultraism and “ seeking out new inventions.” But when those 
who, by common consent, are known as the dest writers, who create our 
literature and establish our langaage—such as Irving and Prescott at home, 
and Macaulay and his compeers abroad—adopt Noah Webster's orthog- 
raphy, then, and not till then, can such orthography be tairly denominated 
“a standard.” 

Webster began his career as a lexicographer by spelling words as 
they are pronounced :—aker, soe, iland, steddy, wimmin, lether, imagin; he 
ended by making a dictionary valuable for its definitions, scieutilic terms, 
old and obsolete words, aud, generally, for its etymologies—although 
these were sometimes fanciful, and sometimes adapted to a specilic 
purpose. 

But a dictionary not universally adopted, operates indirectly and slow- 
ly on the masses; and hence he wrought but little mischief among those 
liable to be misled by his radical views of orthography. It is when such 
@ house as the Harpers adopt, or rather circulate his views—and that, not 
in Macaulay’s history, but in their cheap publications, which reach the fire- 
side of every farmhouse in the country: it is then that the mischief com- 
mences, because then ortaographical confusion is brought home to those 
who have no means of remedying it. 7'his, | conceive, is the sin of the 
Harpers. The liberties they have taken with Macaulay are much more 
likely to disgust than to mislead those who have the means to purchase, 
or the leisure to read their book : indeed, I regard their tampering with 
the language in this instance a matter for rejoicing, since it has aroused 
an opposition to the system, that will probably end not in a Websterian, 
but in a real reform. Q. 





ASTOR LIBRARY. 

Dr. Cogswell, the Librarian of the above Lustitution, which is to be es- 
tablished ia this city from the funds bequeathed by the late John Jacob 
Astor, is now in Europe busily occupied in parchasing books. The fol- 
lowing highly interesting letter describing his progress was published in 
alate number of the Literary World. We are very glad to notice the 
courtesy and assistance that the Doctor has experienced from the literary 
and scientific men of London. 





London, January 26th, 1849. 
My Dear Sin—There is no place where time is more precious than in 


this large metropolis, aud you must give me the credit to bw very gener- 


ous if I spare you a half hour for a little rambling talk about books. In 
trath [ could talk about uothing else at preseut, for during the lust two 
months not au idea has entered my head, that was uot associated with 
them, and this you must understand ia the material and not in the spiritu- 
al sense. I have had thousands of volumes on hand without finding ume to 
read asiugle puge of one, not even of Macaulay’s e!oquent history. If, 
theretore, you have none of the spirit of a bibliophile, stop here and throw 
the letter into the fire, it will prove asdull to you asasermon. I reach- 
ed London on the evening of the 27th of November, and siuce that time I 
have spentall the daylight hours of every day iu book hunting and book 
buying, and all the evening hours in seeing whatI had done aud what i | 
should do next. Many of the booksellers here have immense stocks, and 
one must labour very diligently aud very carefully to know how to buy to 
the best advantage; itis a very easy thing to buy books by order, and then 
you will pay you scarcely know how much, but it is by no means easy 
to select for yourself and settle prices beforehand. I would not imply that 
the London booksellers do not deal fairly and openly; so far from it, I 
have found them uniformly upright aud honourable ; but then they all 
have more or less stock on hand iu the old book department,” which they 
are anxious to dispose of, on the best terms they can. Books in the trade, 
as you know, have a fixed price; when they have passed into the other 
class, they are sold cheaper or dearer as they may happen to have cost 
the holder of them, and this makes a wide range in prices. The sale of 
the Stowe Library during my stay in London has afforded me a fine oppor- 
tunity for learning the booksellers’ estimate of the value of books, parti- 
cularly of the more important ones. These sales, as you doubtless know, 
are attended principally by booksellers, and it is rare that they allow a 
book to be sold for less than two-thirds of its shop price, unless it is one 
that is wholly decried. It would surprise a persou who has been ac- 
customed to see the crowds which attend our common New York 
book sales, to tind how few are present at a London sale, even an import- 
ant one like that ot the Duke, which is now gving on. 

I have attended regularly, and never seen a company of more than 
sixty, generally about half that number, and everything is done so quietly 
here, there is some comfort in witnessing the execution-no noise, uo bus- 
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the unsold stock of a large bookseller from which the best books had been 
culled, than like the library of a noble duke, and most unlike the Althorp 
library, of which I shall take occasion to say a few words before I close, 
Having said much in disparagement of the Buckinvham library, I must 
make some amends and confess that it did contain a few precious treasures 
and am happy to add that some of the best of them are following the 
course of Empire westward. New York or Providence gets the Hariot’s 
Virginia, which sold for sixty-three pounds sterling, thus tar the highest 
priced single volume of the collection—the De Bry, which isin fine con. 
dition and fetched eighty-oue pounds, and the Epistola Christofori Colom, 
the mighty quarto of three leaves, aod liber rarissimus, which sold for 
fifteen pounds and five shillings, have also the same destination. The 
Astor library gets the princeps Homer, which sold for twenty pounds, a 
less sum than any copy has been known to fetch fora long while. Ona 
getting possession of it, [ could not but call to mind Petrarch’s eloquent 
apostrophe to the “ illustrious bard,” as reported by Gibbon, when the 
Byzantine Ambassador presented him with a manuscript copy; aud some- 
thing of the same veneration which he there confesses, induced me to 
deviate from my rule and buy a book at a great price, because it is a first 
edition, There are but two other first editions which I am very anxious 
to have for the Astor Library, one isthe Mazarin Bible, which I despair of 
obtaining, the other Shakspeare, which | am resolved to have. As books, 
these ure my three objects of veneration, and [ mean to speak of the 
Bible with all reverence, when | connect it with anything human, as a 
book merely and not as the volume of inspiration. 

To return to the Stowe library ; besides the treasures above specified, 
it had many beautiful volumes of prints, proof impressions ; a Caxton or 
two, several Wynkyn de Wordes, fine large paper copies of the early 
English monkish historiaas and the old chroniclers, and divers richly 
bound books in old French red morocco, which sold high for their coats 
alone, of all of which you will have specimeus in New York, a3 many 
were boughito be sent there. In my selections, I am governed more by 
iutrinsic value than by the accident of rarity, believing that the Astor 
Library should be a learned and a useful one, rather than a mere museum 
of curiosities, and in so duing I amacting in conformity with my instruc- 
tions from the Trustees. [am happy to state to you that the library is 
now growing rapidly. We already number on our catalogue above ten 
thousand volumes ; among them many costly works, of which few or no 
copies as yet are found in our libraries—such as Lord Kingsborough’s 
Mexican Antiquities, now complete in nine folio volumus, with many 
hundred beautifully coloured plates; Sylvester's great work, the Paleo- 
graphie Universelle, in four atlas folios, containing 300 “ Fac-similes 
d’Ecritures de tous les peuples de tous les temps,” illuminated from the 
missals and other ancient documents ; Sipthorp’s Flora Graeca, in ten vo- 
lumes folio with 1000 richly coloured plates ; Lambert’s Genus Pinus, 
Rosellini’s Monumenti del Egitto, and most of the recent important pub- 
lications on Ethnology, Paleontology, and the other scientific subjects 
which are now exciting the deepest interest. Works on Architeegpre 
and the Arts generally form another class, from which large selection#re 
made ; in fact, I think I may say that no one department of learning has 
been overlooked in laying the foundation for a library which, I trust, will 
one day have all its chasms completely filled up. 

I have already referred to the Althorp Library, andas I have recently 
made a visit to it, you may like to have some account of it from me, how- 
ever familiar you may be with the Bibliotheca Spenceriana and 
Ades Althorpiane of Dibdin. Althorp, as you doubtless know, is one 
of Lord Spencer’s country residences, about five miles from North- 
ampton, and seventy-two from London, or, as distances are now 
marked, it is three hours from the metropolis by mail, with three 
quarters of an hour more for the five miles footing. The country between 
Northampton and Althorp is not particularly striking, but it was certainly 
pleasant tu enjoy an old fashioned drive, sitting in an open carriage drawn 
by horses, with an opportunity of seeing things by the road side, and 
not have them flit by you like spectres ; it was pleasant, too, to look up- 
on the green fields, as green as ours in June and see the men at work 
plonghing the long furrows as cheerily as if spring were back again. 
It was most refreshing also to breathe the fresh air of the country, aiter 
being cooped up two months in the smoky atmosphere of London. 

But I must on to the park; it is very spacious and grand, adorned here 
and there with a fine old far-stretching oak or a stately elm, varied with 
clumps of evergreens or smaller trees; the drive through it to the house 
is half a mile or more, winding amid a lawn as clean as a parlour carpet. 
The house has nothing imposing in its external aspect, and is in no parti- 
cular style of architecture ; but in passing its threshold, one feels that he 
is standing vn holy ground, and would almost instinctively put off his 
shoes from his feet. I read Dibdin in my young days, and in him learned 
to regard the Spegcer Library with nearly the same veneration I enter- 
tain tor the Vatican, and the feeling came back upon me in its full 
strength, when [ found myself within it. Knowing that Lhad allotted but 
one day to the inspection of the library, Mr. Appleyard the librarian, 
who was all courtesy and kindness, proposed to begin our work at once. 
The library is distributed through various rooms of the house, eight alto- 
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belonged, when bought by the Marquis of Blandford. The whole his- 
tory of this volume, from the time of its being discovered ia the Library 
of the Monastery, until it came into Lord Spencer's hands, is most curi- 
ous; it has now found a proper resting-place, aud reposes quietly emong 
its associates. ‘ 

I caunot quit the subject of the Althorp Library, without observing, 
that everything there is in pruper keeping, every copy is a choice one, 
all books of prints are proofs before the letters, the binding of every vol- 
ume is of the best and richest kiad, and they are kept as neatly and as 
free from dust as fresh books. The number is not very great, 56,000 vol- 
umes only, but that is enough to include everything worth having. As 
to the paimtings aud other works of art, which form tye embellishments 
of the Ades Althorpiane, ey! are just such as one would desire to see 
in such a princely residence; but [ have already trespassed too long on 
your patience to enter upon an account of them now. Never have i 
spent a more agreeable or a more interesting day than that of my visit 
to Althorp, and nowhere have | met a kinder and more courteous re- 
ception. 

I would like to say a few words about things in England generally. [ 
would like to have it known at home, that every possible d'sposition has 
been shown here to facilitate the great object of my visit—everything I 
have asked for has been granted me without hesitation : many gentlemen 
on whom I had not the slightest claims have bestowed upon me hours 
and hours of their time, in helping me to form catalogues of books in the 
special department of science to which they were devoted, or in exami- 
ning buildings which had some improvement important to be kuown; in 
these and in various other ways has a spirit of uniform kindness been 
manifested towards America—for 1 regard none ot this as personal to my- 
self, it is to me as the representative of a great Lnstitution of our country. 
You kaow how men of science are sparing of their time, and it may sur- 
prise you to hear, that in several instances, after an accidental introduc- 
tion at a party to some celebrifé, I have inquired of him what where the 
great books in his department, and had for answer, “‘ Come and breakfast 
with me the first day you are at leisure,and we will talk over the whole 
matter,”—this has repeatedly given me three and four hours of the valu- 
able time of the inviter. If it were not wrong to publish anything of 
another, even praise without his knowledge and consent, I would name 
several individuals who have done this. I have now been two months in 
London, and not an ill-catured or discourteous word has been addressed 
to me by either high or low. Yours, J. G. C. 


Tue Late Desate on tue Appress.—The first cause of the discom- 
fiture of the Tories was upen rebellion on the part of the younger enes 
against their whipper-in—Major Beresford, of whom you probably never 
heard except as the proser of some extra absurd agricolous bieatings 
among the Essex calves, with that particular bull-frog, his colleague Sir 
John Tyrrel, who, by the way, the other day made use of the horrid 
American-newspaper-leading-article-phrase, ‘‘ powerful and talented Mr. 
D'Israeli.” Powerful and talented! And applied to the epigrammatic, 
antithetical, and omni-piquant Conningsby, of all men of the world! 
Well, that’s neither here nor there. As we were saying:—this Beresford 
has been long regarded as an intolerable martinet by the younger Tories 
—vulgar, brawling, pompous, officious, and harrassing, all of which at- 
tributes contrasted most disadvantageously for him with the mild but ef- 
fective energy of their former master, Sir T, F. Fremantle—a great pro- 
tegé of Peel’s for years. Moreover, for some reason or other not very cleat 
to the uninitiated, he has been looked upon as a rat, and his zeal regard- 
ed with the distrust that ever attaches to the ardour of the apostate. He 
is, as his name implies, one of the Waterford family, being cousin to the 
Marquis, and contested that county in 1837, probably under circum- 
stances that sometimes render candidates at Irish elections not particu- 
larly odorous ever after in the nostrils of their best friends. Be this as it 
may, lis hectoring of the junior Carlton brigade provoked a downright 
mutiny on Thursday night, followed by a declaration, from twelve or 
fourteen, yesterday, tuat Mr. Speaker might ring the clapper out of the 
division-bell before they would turn into the lobby under the lash of the 
obnoxious major. Here was a dilemma! Of course it would not be 
compatible with the philosophic loftiness and impassibility of the Sidon- 
inn statesman to run after the contumacious juveniles, and persuade them 
of the desirability of merging their private reseutmeut in the great public 
revenge that awaited them on the Free Trade Ministry; aud there was 
no oue else whose persuasions would have been listened to. What, then, 
was to be done? Gain time, by all means ; and to that end had we the 
energetic attempts made to procure an adjournment by Herries and Gran- 
by, alter twelve o'clock last night, when every possible effort had been 
exhausted to spin out the debate by means of speeches. But Lord John 
seemed to have gotan inkling of the difficulties of his antagonists. He 
would force on a division, in spite of every obstacle, both belore the des- 
perate expedient was resorted to of patting up Urquhart to talk for three- 
quarters of an hour. amidst a Donnybrook tair accompaniment of yells; 
and, afterwards, when Palmerston had gone over the whole subject mat, 
ter of the debate, and when the members for Stamford had made two 








gether I think, several of which are very large; the first in order is the 
room of the Incunabula, which is devoted entirely to editions of the fif- 
teenth century, and works inseparable from them. This room is larger 
than a common sized parlour in New York, and is completely full. And 
here, indeed, are the things which the prophets and kings of literature 
might well desire to see, some of which can be seen in no other library 
in the world. What shall I select from this multitude of treasures to de- 
scribe to you, for the time must fail me, were I to attempt only to name 
the curious and precious volumes which were successively placed before 
me by the learned hbrarian?’ We must begin with block books. In 
specimens of this forerunner of printing, Lord Spencer is very rich; his 
earliest is a single leaf, on which there are two wood cuts, one represeut- 
ing St. Christopher carrying the infant Jesus through the sea, the other 
the Annunciation; beneath the cuts is an inscription, with the date 1423, 
which is regarded as the earliest known use of printing ink—there is 
clearly no falsification of any kind about it; there cannot be a doubt that 
it was executed at the time it was dated, and nothing of an earlier date 
exists, which is admitted to be genuine, that of 1418 not beingso. From 
this onward there is a fiue series of block books, hesides many of the 
blocks with which they were stamped; nowhere can one see more per- 
fect specimens of the early Xylographic art. One portion of the Biblia 
Pauperuin is in curious old skin binding, on the cover of which the name 
of the owner is stamped, with the date of the binding, 1467—probably 
it would be difficult to produce a book bound earlier than this. We 
passed from the block bouks to the moveable type incunabula; of the art 
in this style Lord Spencer has a specimen of the earliest unquestionable 
date; it 1s a bull of Pope Nicholas V., granting plenary indulgence to all 
Christians bearing arms against the Turks, who at that period were 
pushing on their conquests in the Mediterranean; the date is 1453. An- 
other of the next year has evidently been altered in the date, by the in- 
sertion with a pen of anI to the M.CCCC.LIIL., probably that the copies 





tle, and rarely any disputing about who bid off the work. Atable some 
ten or twelve feet in length is placed at the foot of the auctioneer’s desk 
around which the buyers sit or stand as they prefer; the books, as they 
are led out to the sacrifice, are placed on the table for inspection, and an 
offer being made in an ordinary tone of voice the auctioneer takes 
it upin the same tone, repeating the bids pretty much 1n this way : 
—A pound—a guinea—two and twenty shillings—three and twenty 
—four aod tweuty—shall I say once more for you—tive and twenty 
shillings ; are you all done, &c., and a tap with his little ivory hammer 
gives uotice that the victim is guillotined: and then another is brought to 
e block. Little or nothing is said by the auctioneer in commendation of 
his wares ; he presumes that the bystanders know what they come for 
and allows them to act for themselves. They sell more rapidly than is 
done with us, atthe same time a fairer opportunity is given to see the 
book at the time of the sale, besides the exposition for a day at least be- 
fore. In another respect the usage is different, the bids are made for 
the lot and not per volume, as with us, and where the books are ofno 
great value, fifteen or twenty volumes are put up in a lot, but whether 
valuable or not, they are never sold by the volume. Sotheby’s sale room- 
is afine school for a book-buyer ; he may learn more there in a few hours 
than he could in any other way in as many weeks. | say Sotheby ; be- 
cause his is the largest sale-room ; there are many others to which the 
remark would almost equally apply. The Stowe Library has disappoint- 
ed me; itisin no respect what I expected to fiad it—the books are 
neither carefully chosen nor are they in good condition. One would in- 
fer that it had very little attention from any one of late, from the many 
broken and incomplete sets it coitained ; the serials particularly show 
this neglect; none of them are brought down to the present time, and in 
all, one or more volumes are missing. Asa collection, its great feature 
was, that ithad no distinctive character, not having been formed with 
reference to science, or history, or general literature, or any other depart- 
ment of learning,and still less as a well selected general library—nor was 
it rich in vellum or large paper copies, or in incunabuala, or in any of the 
book-collector’s common fancies ; ina word, if we except Euglish county 
history and topography, in which it was tolerably tall, it was more like 


* One house more than halfa million of volumes, 
puting them. 








as well as [can judge by com- 


remaining from the preceding year might answer for 1454, and save the 
necessity of a new impression. Nicholas V. died in March, 1455, and 
was succeeded by Cuallixtus lil.; it was therefore necessary to issue a 
new bull. Accordingly we find that the one of the date of 1455 is in 
entirely different type, aud the comparison of the two furnishes the best 
argument in favour of the priority of Gutenberg’s Bible printed at Mentz 
(now known as the Mazarin Bible) to that of Pfister; printed probably 
between 1456 and 1460, but without date or place, Pfister’s remarkable 
F being found on the last dated bull. Cepies of both these Bibles are in 
the Aithorp Library, and of the first there is a copy in New York, but it 
cannot beseen. Next in order is the earliest Bible with a date—that of 
Faust and Schetler, printed at Mentz, 1462, of which Lord Spencer has a 
maguificent copy on vellum, and then a suite of the early Bibles in all 
languages; in every case, the first edition in each language is found in 
this library. The earliest printed book with a date is the Psalter of 1457, 
of which there is a copy in fine preservation. The earliest English Bible 
is the one translated from the Latin and Dutch, by Miles Coverdale, and 
printed by him in the Low Countries in 1535, as it was not permitted to 
be done in England, being before Henry VIII. had decided for the Pro- 
testant faith. All the other English versions to the time of the received 
one, follow in proper order in the library. 

_ {In first editions of the Greek and Latin Classics, the Library is equally 
rich; not one of the rare ones is wanting. .I never thought much ot Ald- 
uses until I saw the Althorp set in vellum, and now I know how beautiful 
they are. Until the addition of the Cassano Library to his collection, 
Lord Spencer had no copies of the very rare Naples Horace and Juvenal ; 
finding them in the possession of the Duke of Cassano, he offered him six 
hundred pounds sterling for these two small volumes, which offer the 
Duke declined, unless Lord Spencer would extend his purchase to the 
whole library; it was in this way that the Cassauo library happened to 
be bought by him. Don’t fret, I’ve little more to add. You remember 
Dibdin’s glowing account in his Bibliomania of the Valdarfar Boccaccio 
for which the Duke of Marlborough, when Marquis of Blandford, paid, 
or rather agreed to pay, 2260/. Dibdin’s account of it used to form oue 
of my stock stories, and now I can add that I have had the precious vol- 
ume in hand; it is in the Althorp Library, having been purchased by the 
late Lord Spencer for about 900/., when it was sold under a decree to 























satisfy the claims of the Duke of Roxburgh’s heirs, to whom it had 


signal and determined efforts to have the discussion carried into Mea- 
day. : - 

Accordingly the division on the adjournimeut was taken. Then came 
the appalling disclosure that the Peelites were traitors:—not only that, 
but some of the downright old thoroughgoing Tories swelled the Minis- 
terial majority of 221 to 81. This was conclusive:—the accession of all 
the mutiuist clubbists in the world could not turn the scale ; and the in- 
domitable D’Israeli hauled down his colours, and withdrew his amend- 
ment—a course of proceeding which has subjected him to-day to a revi- 
val of certain biographical anecdotes, touching his High Wycombe aud 
Marylebone days, and certain other allusions as to the duplicity of the He- 
braic race, the reverse of complimentary to the all-gifted Benjamin. 
Throughout last night the Tory benches were very scantily attended—a 
circumstance now intelligible enough, after the explanations given. The 
speakers on that side were very few, their speeches very poor, and some 
of the talkers quite new to their business.—Corres. Liverpool Albion. 


Comprtimentary Bouquets.—In a provincial town in the north of En- 
gland we lately had the pleasure of seeing a series of English operas 
performed, the principal parts in which were admirably sustained by a 
party of metropolitan vocalists, well known to fame. At the termination 
of the piece, on the first night of our visit, the principal performers were 
called before the curtain. As they smilingly made their obeisance, a huge 
bouquet fell at the feet of the fair prima donna, and was picked up and du- 
ly presented to her by one of her male companions; the applause being 
thereby doubled, and the smiles and bendings of the vocalists renewed. 
The bouquet was thrown bya gentlemanly looking young man, whom we 
shall call Mr. D., who sat solus in the stage-box. It was composed of 
rare and beautiful flowers, which, in the winter season, couid not have 
been procured without expense and, perhaps, much trouble. On the fol- 
lowing night the singers were called betore the curtain, and a Seautiful 
bouquet was again thrown by the same hand. The same thing occurred 
onthe third night. The gentleman left his seat before the commence- 
ment of the last act, and in a few minutes returned with his treasured 
bouquet concealed (save a sprig or two which peeped forth) beneath an 
overcoat which hung across his arm. Indue season it was thrown as the 
others had been at the feet of cantatvice. The operaon the following 
evening was La Sonnambula. in one of the earlier scenes Amina carried 
in her hand a beautitul bouquet of peculiar construction. The centre was 
closely packed with flowers, forming almost a flat surface of variegated 
colour, bordered with sprigs of evergreen. As we had not seen a bou- 
quet made up in this manuer, we noticed it rather attentively. Before 
the commencement of the last act the gentleman beiore alluded to left 
his box, and returned as usual, with his paletot over bis arm. , The piece 
concluded, the fair Amina, Elvino, and the Count were culled forward, 
the bouquet was thrown, and, lo! it was the same which Amina had 
borne in her hand at the commencement of the piece. 


Tue Navication Laws.—There are yeta few timorous sticklers for 
things as they were. Que writes thus in a Liverpool paper received by the 
Europa. *‘ Her Majesty’s ministers will, early in the session, introdu e the 
bill for the repeal of the navigation laws, which they got permission to 
bring in last session of parliament. Let us assist Mr. Labouchere in the 
management of this measure. On the 14th February, he may introduce 
the measure; it will be the anniversary of the defeat of the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, by Sir John Jervis, 52 years ago. The second 
reading of the bill may be moved on Monday, the 2d of April; on that 
day 48 years ago, Nelson fought the sanguinary battle of Copenhagen, 
and gained a victory which destroyed the maritime coalition against En- 
gland which Bonaparte expected would have enabled him to display the 
tri-colour fag from the turrets of St. James’s. The third reading may be 
fixed for Friday, the lst of June, a memorable day in the annals of our 
naval history. On that day, in the year 1794, Lord Howe achieved his 
decisive victory over the fleet which the French republic had seut to sea, 
the British ships being manned, as Sir Byam Martia told the Lords’ com- 
mittee on the navigation laws, with seamen who but afew weeks before 
had been serving in our merchant navy. On Wednesday, the Ist of Au- 








gust, the billcan be reported and passed. The Ist of August should not 
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of such a bill; it is the anniversary of the 
eu Nelson destroyed the French —_ ym 
j arte, and saved our Indian empire. As We an- 
Foe eeaiidien tle year, Thursday, the 11th of October, will be 
pe enough to send the bill to the House of Lords, when Lord es 
down may possibly remember that the peerage he enjoys was gaine + 
his illustrious father on that day 52 years, by the defeat of De Winter, me 
the capture of nine Dutch ships. If such a bill pass the ———._ 
need not be very long delayed in going through its several stages ms . 
Lords ; nor would the period of the session admit of an delay ; 8° . 
the 2lst of October would be a very appropriate day for its apt tom -~ 
royal assent. On that day, the great, the immortal Nelson, close “ 
brilliant career in the arms of victory at Trafalgar. But, unfortunately, 
the 2ist of October falls upon a Sunday, so that the followiug day, Mou- 
day, must be substituted ; and when her Majesty says La Reine pate wed to 
such a bill, she will have sealed the fate of that splendid empire which Is 
now swayed by her sceptre.” ; 
Junctios or tux Battic anp NortHern Seas.—A gigantic enterprise 
is contemplated in Germany, namely, to unite the Baltic and North Sea 
from Kiel to the mouth of the Elbe. Without such communication be- 
tween the two seas, independent of the foreign ports of the Sound and the 
two Belts, the maritime power of Germany cannot prosper as it should. 
Afew months since the Central Power sent Captain Morning, deputy to 
the National Assembly, tu the place, for the purpose of obtaining exact 
information, The captain has accomplished his mission with great zeal 
and skill. He proposes that the line of communication should go from 
Kiel, one of the best ports of Europe, if not of the world, to Bruntstattel, 
at the northern mouth of the Elbe, and on the other side of Cuxhaven. 
the southern mouth ; and that this junction should be effected by means 
of a canal of a perfectly simple construction, without sluices, which 
should traverse the soil of Germany alone, and be protected agaiust every 
attack by the Bider and the Oder Canal, The result of the preparatory 
examination shows that the ground itself offers but few obstacles, the 
country being very flat, and in no part much above the level of the sea. 
The proposal that the work should be carried on by the Imperial troops, 
who will probably be assembled in great numbers in the duchies during 
the spring, is highly approved. 
Hurry anp Haste.—“ Never do anything ina hurry,” is the advice 
given to attorneys and solicitors by Mr. Worren. “ No one in a hurry 
can possibly have his wits about him ; and remember that in the law there 
is ever an opponent watching to find you off your guard. You may occa- 
sionally be in haste, buc you need never be in a harry ; take care—re- 
solve—never to beso. Remember always that others’ interests are occu- 
pying your attention, and suffer by your imadvertence—by that negli- 
gence which generally occasions hurry. A man of first rate business ta- 
lents—one who always looks so calm and tranquil, that it makes one’s- 
self feel cool ona hot summer’s day to look at him—ounce told me that he 
had never been in a hurry but once, and that was for an entire fortnight, 
at the commencement of his career. It uearly killed him: he spoiled 
everything he touched ; he was always breathless and harassed, and mis- 
erable ; but it did him good for life : he resolved never again to be in a 
hurry—and never was, 10, not once, that he could remember, during 
twenty-five years’ practice! Observe, I speak of being hurried and flus- 
tered—not of being in haste, for that is often inevitable; but then is 
always seen the superiority and inferiority of different men. You may 
indeed almost define hurry as the condition to which an inferiar man is 
redaced by haste. I one day observed, in a committee of the House of 
Commons, sitting on a railway bill, the chief secretary of the company, 
during several hours, while great interests were in jeopardy, preserve a 
truly admirable coolness, tranquility, and temper, couferring on him im- 
meuse advantages. His suggestions to counsel were masterly, and ex- 
quisitely well-timed ; aud by the close of the day he had triumphed. 
“ How is it that one never sees you in a hurry 7” said I, as we were 
pacing the long corridor, on our way from the committee-room. “ Be- 
cause, it’s so expensive,” he replied with a significant smile. IL shall never 
—— that observation, and don’t you.”— Warren on Attorneys and So- 
icitors. 


Names or Newspapers.—All newspapers love advertisements, and 
therefore a great proportion of them are styled Advertisers. Chronicles, 
Heralds, Journals, and Gazettes are very numerous. They are usually 
edited by men of good business qualities, who think that they have a 
great deal to do for the public service, and that the wheel of commercial 
progress would hardly move on withont them. Guardians emanate from 
a class of kind, considerate creatures, who believe that they have very 
much to doin the cure of public morals. There area few Free Presses, 
and about as many Independen/s, who, in their several ways, believe that 
freedom and independence are supported by their columns, and hold 
strong opinions upon the prostration of the press in general. There are 
various kinds of Times: Whig Times, Tory Times, Radical Times. and 
Neutral T'iimes. One of these eclipses all the others, and seems to strive 
to outstrip time itself, by frequently issuing DousLe Times. There are 
several Mercurys: whether they derive their names from mythology or 
medicine, is a matter of little importance; to all of them quick-silver is 
acceptable. A few Standards are set up on behalf of various principles; 
they have been found to stand-hard wherever they have been erected. 
Akin with these are two or three Banners. Reporters are a modest class 
of public servants; they are quiet and respectable in their bearing, and 
do not exhibit strong politigal features. There are a good many Conser- 
vatives, a tew Whigs, and a less number of Patriots. Ot Suns, Stars, and 
Comets there are a tew, but only one Luminary. The most extraordinary 
phenomenon is the Flying Post. There are about equal numbers of 
Sentinels, Watchmen, aud Messengers, who all do duty after some estab- 
lished code of laws. There is oue grave old Justice of the Peace, a sinall! 
group of Witnesses, a blutf old John Bull, a modest Looker-on, and two or 
three Spectators. There is also a keen Lancet. The latter ought to be 
printed in red ink.— The Family Friend. 











Important Invention.—We had the pleasure a few days since of ex- 
amiuing models of proposed improvements in railways, and in the con- 
straction of locomotives and cars. We cannot but think that the im- 
provements to which we allude will stand the test of experiment, and 
answer the purposes for which they were intended. If so, a new and 
most important period will have arrived in this age of iron and steam. 

Kirst, a railroad may be laid down over the ordinary undulations of the 
earth, like a turnpike road, and engines and cars can be so constructed 
that they can go over it with safety. To accomplish this object, the in- 
vention enables the engineer, by mechanical means, to supply any degree 
of adhesion which may be required at any instant, and to dispense with 
it the moment he ceases to need it, And to do this there are no rack 
rails, or cog-wheels, or centre-rail; nor is there, by this plan, as much 
Tesistance to the progress of the train as would be caused by adding 
Weight to the engine, in order to produce the requisite adhesion. 

By this invention, it is made an almost impossible matter for the cars 
to be thrown from the track. It is theretore invaluable, for it admits of 
light engines for light freights—a great desideratum, certainly, for our 
southern railroads, extending through sparsely settled districts, while it 
does not prohibit the use of the most powertul engines, when they are 
necessary. 

The etfective power of an engine now, is limited to the adhesion of its 
wheels. By the plan proposed, the adhesion is supplied by the engineer 
im any required quantity ; and consequently the power of the engine is 
only limited by its capacity to generate and retain steam. Hence it is 
difficult to say what grade may not readily be surmounted. And when 
we remember that steam coaches weighing only two or three tons have 
eres at a good speed trom twenty to thirty passengers over the com- 
oa een ge roads of England, readily ascending and descending the 
. oes ills, we cannot think otherwise than that this invention will 

ultiply in a great degree our means of intercommunication, and bind 
Ps ates more closely our extended confederacy ; while whe saving in the 
wile” of construction and in the wear and tear of roads and machinery 

ve greatly reduced. 
Wan, oo — of the gentleman who has made this invention, 
~ maine - mae Mes gue? sae alse produced another of scarce 
putes dee ieee ye a rake, perfectly simple in its construction, aud 

“ nan : 0 Its application, by which the engine aud its train of 
engines en pm sous instantly by the engineer alone. The ablest 
aud stimulated thereto ip yo Seaties pee fa Ta iene ake ee 

Sppensll an the ton Y, ot requen and fatal collisions which have 
ecnded | Se, est conducted roads. But they have not as yet suc- 
engine cr pa aed. 0 _— to devise any plan by which the 

Ve have hot attempted be euinin F epestoe by _ oe gree — 
revulte are seamseell Gta a. 7. . means by which such desirable 
are interested shoud chovse thelt vs vip asad It 18 proper that those who 
Public Workington — clr owntme and mode of making them 

u a] . 
ma  eaprin haven ee recent death of this able writer, 
Wisuses, reminds = ofa » ak ~<a peal yemgreanguadigeeand 
Lot vouch ; we should be rat . Ose truth we are glad to say we can- 
y to credit such an instance of moral and 


literary depravity without undeniable proof. It is nevertheless a current 
on dit. On the appearance of Southey’s “ Doctor,” published anony- 
mously, areview of it appeared in the Quarterly Review, iu which a 
high place was awarded to the unknown author, and high eulogiams 
were passed upon the book, mingled, however, with some jadicious 
criticisms. At the close of the article, the writer speculates upon the au- 
thorship and contradicts the current rumour that it was Southey’s, with 
the remark that he knows as a fact that Southey himself is ignorant of the 
author s name. Taking exception to several persons to whom it had also 
been attributed, he concludes by expressing the belief that it was the 
production of ajoint stock company of /iterati, the largest share being 
contributed by Mr. Hartley Coleridge. Will any one credit that Hart- 
ley Coleridge wrote that article in the Quarterly himself? Yet so itis 
generally believed. Authors have been guilty of puffing their own 
works in elaborate critical articles; but to turn off the public from the 
true scent, and substitute himself as the anonymous author, is to cap the 
climax of literary imposition and rascality. That such a story could have 
been fastened on Hartley Coleridge, even if not true, is a proof that he 
was not regarded as one above suspicioh. 





Propuecy Respectine tut Mives or Catirorsia.—In his travels in 
the Northwest, published in 1717, Captain Jonathan Carver says: 
“ This extraordinary range of mouutains (the Rocky Mountains, which he 
calls the Shining Mountains) is calculated to be more than three thousand 
miles in length, without any very considerable intervals, which I believe 
surpasses anything of the kind in other quarters of the globe. Probably, 
in future ages, they may be found to contain more riches in their bowels, 
than those of Hindoostan and Malabar, or than are produced on the golden 
coast of Guinea ; nor will I except even the Peruvian mines. Tw the 
west of the mountains. when explored by future Columbuses or Raleighs, 
may be found other lakes, rivers, and countries, full fraught with all the 
necessaries or luxuries of life; and where future generations may fiud an 
asylum whether driven from their country by the ravages of lawless ty- 
rants, or by religious persecutions, or reluctantly leaving it to remedy 
the inconveniences arising from a superabundant increase of inhabitants ; 
whether I say, impelled by these, or allured by hopes of commercial ad- 
vantages, there is little doubt that their expectations will be fully grati- 
fied in these rich and unexhausted climes.’’ 





Irems.—A portion of the Bermuda passengers by the R M. Steamship 
Avon reached St. George’s on the 27th of January, by sailing vessel from 
St. Thomas, where the Avon arrived from Madeirs onthe 2d of that 
month. A proposition has been started in Nassau to form a Joint Stock 
Company for the purpose of working the Salt Pond in the island of Hene- 
azva, The capital is put down at £10,000 sterling, in 1,000 shares of 
£10 each; deposit, £2 per share. A Provisional Committee and Secre- 
tary have been appointed, and the shares are offered for sale. Ac 
counts from Halifax to the 24th ult., state that the steamship Niagara, 
from Boston to Liverpool, arrived there on the day previous, having eu- 
countered immense quantities of ice. It extended in fields 50 miles 
east of Cape Sable. A brig was fast in the ice, on the 24th, 20 miles from 
Halifax. The oldest inhabitant had not known so much ice before. 
Powers’s statue of the Greek Slave is now exhibiting at New Orleans, 
in charge of Mr. Kellogg, for the benefit of the artist. Mr. Henry 
Collins, the celebrated Gretna Green Blacksmith, who married so many 
runaway couples, died recently at Lambeth, Till, Scotland, aged 70. In 
twenty-three years he celebrated 7000 marriages, and left a considerable 
fortune, the avails of his matrimonial fees. At arecent mé-ting of the 
Legislative Temperance Society of Mass., the President, Gov. Briggs, es- 
timated the amount saved in that State by a change in the babits of the 
people at one hundred millions of dollars. A female model artist was 
recently brought before the Tribunal of Correctional Police in Paris, 
when the President enquired of her, it she did not feel ashamed at mak- 
ing an exhibition of her person. “ No, Mr. President,” was her naive 
reply, “I believe it tobe under the sanction of the Prefect!” A some- 
what singular working of the innate modesty of the sex! 




















How to Make a Horse Sure Fooren.—A singular account ef the 
manner of the ancients in breaking their horses, and rendering them sure- 
footed when gallepiag over the most irregular and dangerous grounds, is 
related by Vegetius. The Parthian horses were lighter and hardier than 
those of the Cappadocians or Medes, and were the best war-horses. A 
spotof dry, level ground was selected, on which various troughs or box- 
es filled with chalk or clay, were placed at irregular distances, and with 
much irregularity of surface and of height. Here the horses were taken 
for exercise, and they had many a stumble and many a fall as they gal- 
loped this strangely uneven course ; but they gradually learned to lift 
their feet higher and to bend their knees better, and to step sometimes 
shorter and sometimes longer, as the ground required, until they could 
carry their riders with ease aud safety over the most irregular and dan- 
gerous places. Then it was that the Parthians could fully put into prac- 








tice their fayourite manceuvre, and turn upon and destroy their unsus- 
pecting foes. They were as formidable in flight as in attack, and. would 
often turn on the back of the animal, and pour on their pursuers a cloud 
of arrows that at once changed the fortune of the day.—English Paper. 


ESSENCE OF PUNCH. 

Distrinution or Navat Meparts.—We are happy to announce that 
the Lords of the Admiralty have issued an Order for the Distribution of 
Medals to the Officers and Seamen who have served in the naval actions 
hereunder specified. We understand the Medals are of gold, set round 


with diamonds of the most costly description. Great caution will be used 
in the distribution, to prevent fraud in personating deceased officers, &c. 


A. D. 876. King Alfred's engagement with and destruction of the 
Danish fleet. 
— 1350. Great sea-fight between the English and the combined 
fleets of France and Spain. 
— 1588. Destruction of the Spanish Armada. 
— 1702. Admiral Benbow’s engagement with the French. 
— 1761. Siege and capture of Belleisle. 


N. B. No officer or seaman will be entitled to a Medal in respect of 
the last-mentioned siege, unless he cau satisfy their Lordships that he was 
“there all the while.” 


Raitway Circutatinc Lipraries.—“ Those who run, may read,” has 
long been an established privilege, though we have never tried reading 
10 that particular manner, and cannot help fancying it must be rather 
uncomtortable, It is difficult enough to read whilst you are walking ; 
what must it be, then, when you are going at the rate of six miles an 
hour?) The many knocks you would receive when you came to a diffi- 
cult passage, would soon convince you of the utter impossibility of attend. 
ing to your legs and your braius at the same time ; for even a ballet- 
dancer, who generally throws his whole soul into his feet, cannot suc- 
ceed in raising the two to an equal height of excellence ; and does the 
reader suppose he is any better than a ballet-dancer? It he does, let 
him take a book, and begin a hand-gallop through Cheapside about 
twelve o’clock , and before he has run through one sentence, he will soon 
find himself, like Serjeaut Talfourd at the last election but one, shameful- 
ly floored for Reading. 

However, this is no reason why those who ride should not read. Itis 
to be tried, at all events, on the North Western Railway, which promises, 
if the plan succeeds, to become one of the greatest engines of literature. 
Circulating Libraries are to be established at every station, where John 
Smith, on making a deposit, may borrow The Mysteries of a Black-Pud- 
ding, or any other novel in three volumes,—which deposit will be return- 
ed to him (minus a small payment) at his journey’s end. We see several 
difficulties attending this new race of letters; but it is hardly fair, we 
think, to start them before the scheme itself has started. 

_ First of all, it is very clear the Company will have to light their car- 
riages, or else the reading will be a complete blind, and that is scarcely 
wauted in a tunnel, or ia carriages which vie with the Vernon Gallery in 
darkness. Even illuminated books will not be able to enlighten the 
reader, and what is called the /igh¢ literature of the day, will be com. 
pletely put out, unless a candle is ient with each book borrowed. 

The rate of payment is easily settled. Of course, it will be at so much 
a line ; but the longer the line, the more the borrower wil) have to “ pull 
out” to meet it: thus, a Greenwich serial will cost less than a Richmond 
one, and a Brummagen novel will go into a Manchester one at least 
twice, and a small pamphlet over. 

One great obstacle will be, that every station must be provided with 
the first and third volumes of every novel. The second volume does not 
so much matter, as it is rarely read; but the third is indispensable, as 
every Well-bred young lady begins with that, and then, if she likes it, 
asks tor the first. Now, as ou each line there will be somewhere about 
(say) forty stations, it will involve forty copies of every new work. 
Messrs. Bentley, aud Colburn, aud Newby, will rejoice at this new open- 
ing for novels, which had never been connected with railways before, in 
any other capacity but that of sleepers. 4 

Que mighty efiect of these Raiiway Circulating Libraries will be its 
laying down a new line of literature. Works will have to be written for 
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each particular railway. What the Sheffield man would relish, the Cam- 
bridge man would not touch; and the Scotchman on the Caledonian 
would require a different mental food to the Frenchman hastening home 
by the South Eastern to join in a new Revolution. But this subject is 
too large for compression, so we must keep it till next week, in the hopes 
of finding room for it. Inthe meantime, we must confess that a Ruilway 
is decidedly the best vehicle going for circulating a Library. 


A Joursey Rouxp tHe Wortp—Panornama or Pompsit.—“* Whichis the 
way to Pompeii?” we inquired ia Leicester Square. ‘ You tarn, Sir, to 
the right, then to the left, go down a small passage, and when you come 
to a large door-mat, that is Pompeii.’”’ 

We followed these simple directiuns, and found ourselves, in less time 
than Houdin does one of his wonderful tricks, in the centre of Pompei 
—that mummy ofa city, which has only lately been unrolled to the anti- 
quarian gaze of man. It took us about five minutes from the Sabloniere 
Hotel te leap more than 1500 years back into the past. No wishing-cap 
could have done it quicker. . yet 

It is curious to have the roofof an entire city lifted off, as if it were 
nothing more than a paté de foie gras. You have bare walls—every inte- 
rior exposed—the mosc sacred recesses disclosed—temples, theatres, ladies’ 
boudoirs, all thrown “open from morning till dusk.” Asmodeus could 
barely have done the -— better. . 

The Romans must have had a pleasant time of it. All their rooms are 
asrichly decorated asif Crace or Cicéri had worked upon them! It is 
true their apartments are rather small; bat what matter? They had 
baths and theatres, and amphitheatres with wild beasts and men—every 
living inducement to tempt them abroad. Their city isa pretty play- 
ground, abounding in amusements. It looks snug and comfortable. even 
in its present desolation. Poverty seems to have ran away frightened 
from the place: and the only visible taste of labour is here and there the 
vine-leaf. Wecan imagine when the thunder of Vesuvius was first heard, 
that the inhabitants were too lazy to move, or too jolly to take heed of the 
warning. A beaatiful atmosphere of luxury still hangs over the place, and 
we can fancy old Diomede, when told of the fearful eruption, took no 
more notice of the matter than quietly turning round on his couch, and 
bidding his slave ‘ to run for the engines.’’ By the bye, the Fire Offices 
of that period must have lost tremendously ; though Pompeii, we should 
say, must have been largely insured in the Phcenix, as the greater part of 
the city has already risen from its ashes. ; ; 

We advise all persons who do not mind going backwards a little—and 
ladies do not mind it at all when they arrive at a certain age—to visit 
Pompeii. The Journey is very short, and the expense quite ridiculous. 
Leicester Square is the utmost boundary, and a shilling isthe only pass- 
port required to cross it. By following the directions we have given 
above, they will be introduced, at a moment’s notice, to that great “ City 
of the Dead,” which, like a jar of filberts, has been preserved so long, 
by being kept under the ground. It is the greatest nut which scholars and 
persons could possibly crack, before or after dinner. aan 

Travelling has indeed become cheap! Mr. Burford’s Panorama is like 
the Messageries Royales of Paris, or the Docks of London ; you can 
to almost any part of the world you please, by paying for it. And as for 
expedition, a railroad is slow by the side of it. Ballooning is nothing to 
it. A flight of stairs is all that divides one capital from another. A room 
is acoutinent. A garret frequently comprises a chain of mountains ; and 
we have seen in a cupboard no bigger than a china-closet, such views of 
Hong Kong and the Celestial Empire, as would make the most thrifty 
housewife break with envy, every plate of the Willow pattern she had 
in the house. At present you can visit Pompeii, Vienna. and Paris, all 
three in less than an hour. From the Past you fly to the Present ; and, 
such is Mr. Burford’s rapidity of travetling, we should not wonder that he 
will be giving us shortly a view of California as it will be a twelvemonth 
hence ; or amapof London as it ought to be when all the long-talked-of 
sanitary and architectural improvements are carried into effect. Decidedly 
the Panorama is Travelling made Easy, and no turnpikes. : 

Mr. Burtord is a pictorial Captain Cook, and we doubt if there is a spot 
on the entire globe that he has not already scoured with his painting-brush. 
Of the power of that brush we must not speak ; for, to be properly felt, 
the reader must haveit én his eye; but this much we can say, that when 
last we were at Pompeii, the distance lent such wonderful enchantment 
to the view, that we saw a lady use an opera-glass to enable her to take 
in the Apennines ; and yet those very Apennines could not have been the 
length of her parasol from the tip of her beautiful nose! Can the force 
of painting—or praise either—any further go? And Echvo, who always 
answers when politely spoken to, exclaims, “ No tad 


Tue Gorp Seexer’s Manvat.—A Ktna’s College Professor having come 
forward with a ee»sonsble work under the above title, Punch begs leave 
to enter, against the learned Professor’s volume, his own Directions For 
THE Digerns. : 

What Class ought to start for the Diggins.—Persons who have nothing 
to lose, except their lives; and it would be as well they should start 
without these, if it were possible, as they are not unlikely to lose them in 
Calitornia. 

Things you should not take with you to the Diggins.—A love of comforts, 
a taste tor civilization, an appetite, a conscience, a respect for other peo- 
ple’s throats, and a value for your own. 

Things that you will find useful at the Diggins.—A revolving pistol, 
some knowledge of treating gun-shot wounds, a toleration of bed-fellows, 
a determination to hold your own, and grab at everybody else’s, and the 
power of eating, drinking, and wearing gold-dust. 

The sort of Society you wili meetwith at the Diggins—Those for whom the 
United States are not big enough; those for whom England is too hot ; 
those whe come to clean out the gold, and those who come to clean out 
the gold finders. 

What is the best thing to do when you get to the Diggins.—Go back again. 

How Gold may be best extracted.—By supplying, at exorbitant prices, the 
wants of those who gather it. 

What will be the ultimate effect of the discovery of the Diggins.—To raise 
— to ruin fools, todemoralize a new couutry first, and settle it after- 
wards. 
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PROBLEM No. 19, By D. J. 
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White to play and Checkmate in two moves, 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 18. 


White. Black, 
1. Ktto Q Kt6ch K toK2(*) 
2.P o Q6ch R tks P 
3. BtoK B6ch K tks B 


4. P to Kts 8 (becomes a Knight) checkmate. 


(*) Black’s best moves are here given throughout; the correct reply to any variation 
which he might make being very obvious. 





To CorresronpeNnts.—D J.--Your contribution is, as usual, highly acceptable. There is 
great merit and much originality in both your Problems; to that above given we 
opportunity of directing the particular atteation of our readers. 
A.M.S. (i oronto)—Likewise accepted ; shall have due appearance next week. 

s 





R. EDMUND ARNOLD, from London, successor to DR. ROBERT NELSON, of 
Canaaa, hur removed to the office of the oars and will attend at che usual 





hours ; viz. from8 w 1, A. M., from 1to3, P.M, from 6 to Sin the evening. 66 White 
street, one door from Broadway. mi 











































































































































BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 29 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820. 
CAPITAL, $3,000,000., 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq , Sebastian G. Martinez. 
New York Board of Referees 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N.Y. | Anthony Barclay, Esq., H. B. M. 





Stephen Whitey, Esq,, James Gallatin, Esq., 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq, | J. Phillips Phoemx, Esq., 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Eeq,, 


John H. Hicks, Esq. 
Medical Examiners. 


John C. Cheeseman, Esq., M. D., 473 Broadway 
F. U. Johnston, M. D., %2 Broadway, 


Standing Counsel—Hon. Willis Hall.—Solicitor—Albert Gallatin, Jun. 


‘esi New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, MD pechence Pave, HO. 


General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 29 Wall street, 
New York. 


{P" California and special risks of all kinds taken at a commensurate premium. 
m 10 








AMERICAN PICTURES. 


THE FIRST PBAYER IN CONGRESS, 1774. Price $3. 
THE SPIRIT OF "76. Price $z- 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. Price $1,25. 
BOLTON ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME. Price $1,25. 
Published by JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine Street, New York. 
*,* Post-paid orders witha remittance, promptly executed, m 10—4* 





ANTED.—The following, No.1 of 1843, No. 3 and 11 of 1844, No. 27 of 1845, of the NEW 
YORK ALBION Twenty-tive cenis each will be given on delivery at the Office. 





MR. HENRY C. WATSON, 


paoraent OF MUSIC AND TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANOFORTE 
Terms to be known at the Store of Messrs. Stoddart & Dunham, or at the residence of 
Mr. Watson, 85 Amity sireet. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET 
— of Membership $25, with an annual payment of $6. This annual payment may be 
commuted for $75. 
emperors eppuers $10 per annum. . 
New Works ofinterest, American, English, and Foreign, are added to the Library as they 


Rie Reading-Room is supplied with avariety of American and Foreign newspapers, and 
all the more important periodical publications of the United States and Great Britain. 

Strangers are admitted on the introduction ofa member. 

The Library is openfrom8 o’ciock, A. M. ull sundown. The Reading-Room is open from 
8 o'clock A. M., till 10 P.M. 

Lists of the most important works added to the Library will be published from time to time 


PHILIP J. FORBES. 
Oct 7—tf 





o paper. , 
By order othe Library Committee, 





EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


OR THE RECOVERY of Dormantand Improperly Withheld REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATE, The settlement and arbitration of commercial, trading, and other debts. 
Securing Patents for Inventions in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Col and Depend 
cies thereunto belonging, and Negotiating for the Purchase or Sale of the same. ~ 
rence may be on application, charge, (provided the motive is not of mere 
curiosity) to a list comprising upwarda of 15,000 aames in which unrec: property ts 
g; also, an index to over 10,000 advertisements which have pepenres for the past 50 
years in various British newspapers, addressed to Heirs at Law and Next of Kin. 
Communications by letter are requested to be post-paid. BENTHAM FABIAN 
References itted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, C SS Prosdway, How York, 
are perm o Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, Court of Common Ple . 
Freeland, Stuart & Co. Chas. Cartlidge & Co. WJ. T. Tapscou. G.R. A. Ricketts, Esq 
Edward Schroder, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. A. Patchin, Esq. President Patchin Bank 
Buffalo. nov 4—ly 








HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway, 
open daily from 9 A.M. tilil0?.M This Jarge and splendid collection, consisting of up- 
wards of sixty figures, of the full size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dressed in the 
costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are represented, and 
shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in bis courtdress, to the Beggar so- 
liciting alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus- 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surrounded by the implements ot lis trade or pro- 
fession. An exact represeatationof a Chinese Silk store, wiih Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk 


- Coolie, &c. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the | cal examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 71 Wali street, and of 
“Inner Apartments” of a gentieman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of | Agents. 


A “Tanka Boat’ with its crew, &c.. with models of Temples, Stores, Summer 


Houses, Ticatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk, | the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
Porcelain, Marble, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oiland water co- | (snould any such aris+ | or otherwise. 


lours; among which are portraits of the High oo Commissioner Keying, and his assist- 
ant, Wang ; of the Hoag merchants, Howqua, Samqea, and Linchong, und ihe great ship 
Comprador, Bostou Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and o: Honan, of the same 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain. 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, boats, fish, shells, &c. 
From the upper part of the hall is suspended « great number of Lanterns of the most curious 
shape aud description. Admitianee 25 cents—children under twelve years of age, hall-price. 
Forgale at the Ticket Office is a guide or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with remarks 
upon the Customs, History, Trade, &c. of China. jan 6—tf 








THE ONLY REMEDY FOR EPILEPTIC FITS. 
ART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT is the only remedy that cen be relied on for the per 
manent cure of Spasmodic Contractions, Irritation of the Nerves, Nervous or Sick Head 
ache, Nervous Tremors, Neuralgic Affections, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and 

Physical Euergy, and all the Nervous Disorders, including the most d ful of all diseases 

that ever infect the human race, Epileptic Fits, or Falling Sickness, Hysterical Fits, Convul- 

sions, Spasins, &c. DR. HART would impress it upon the minds of the afflicted, that the 

Vegetable extract is the only remedy ever discovered that can be relied on for the perma- 

nent cure Of Uts most dreadful of ali diseases. As its tendency is to insanity, madness and 

the most Skilful Physicians of Europe, as well as those of our own country, have pro. 

nounced Epilepsy incurable. And it has been so considered by many, until this most im- 

of all discoveries was made by Dr. 8. Hart, nearly sixteen years since, during which 
time it has been performing some o/ the most Remarkable Cures upon record, and has ac- 
ired a reputation which time alone can efface. Physicians of undoubted skill and expe- 

San: Ministers of various denominations, as well as hundreds of our eminent citizens, all 

unite in recommending the use of this truly valuable medicine to their patients in charge, and 

friends, who are ailiicted, as the only remedy. A 

We quote the language used by those who have been cured by this valuable medicine. One 
says, “| havesutlered beyond my power of description, but now | rie in being fully re- 
stored to health and happiness.” Another says, “1 thank God that I feellama wellman. I 
also fee! it my duty to proclaim it to the ends of the earth, that those similarly afflicted may 
find relief.” Another, (who is aneminent lawyer, and well known in this city,) says, “my son 
has been afflicted for years with Epilepsy, but isnow enjoying good health fromthe Vegetable 
Extract. lts fame,” says he, “should and ought be sounded to the ends of the earth.” An- 
other says, ome is entirely inadequate to express my gratitude to Dr. Hart, for having 
been the means, under the blessing of God, of restoring me to the enjoyment of good health, 
after having been afllicted with Ep epey in its worst forms; and my morning and evening ob- 
lation of praise and thanksgiving shall continue to ascend te that who has afflicted but to 

me whole.” 

Mrs. J. Bradley, 115 Orchard street, New York, states that she has been subject to Fits for 
many years, Pom has been restored to perfect health (ufter every other means had failed) by 
the use of the Vegetable Extract. s 

Dr. Charles A. Brown, of Dover, Russell co., Alabama, who is one of the best Physicians in 
the State, says that he has been much benefited by the use of the Vegetable Extract, and that 
he unhesitatingly prescribes itin every case of Epilepsy which comes under his knowledge. 

Curtis G. Mayberry, Esq., formerly Postmaster at Lime Mills, Crawford co., Pa., now living 
in Erie co., Pa., states that for many years past he has been sorely afflicted with Fits, and he 
is now happy to state that a persevering use of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract has restored him 
to sound health, being entirely freed from that worst of all diseases. 

Mr. Stephen 3. Pratt, corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-sixth street, New York, states 
that Mr. Charles H. Boughton, a member of his family, has been so severely afflicted with 

Epileptic Fits for many years, that he was obliged to relinquish his business. Having used 
Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract (says Mr. Pratt) he wassoon restored to perfect health, and left 
this city for the State of Ohio to resume his businegs. 

. v. Mr. Smith, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Spotswood, New Jersey. who has been afflicted 
with Epileptic Fits for more than 40 years, states that he has used Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
and his heaith has been so much improved that he hopes, by Divine blessing, to have no more 

ts. 








Eriveprtic Fits, for twenty-seven years and six months, cured by the use of this truly won 
derfui medicine. 

Read the following remarkable case of the son of Wm. Secore, Esq., of Philadelpnia, afflicted 
with Epileptic Fits twenty-seven years and six months. Afteriraveliing through England, 
Scotland Germany and France, consulting the mosteminent physicians, and expending tor 
medicine, medical treatment and advice three thousand dollars, returned with his son to this 
‘euntry ie November last, without receiving any benefit whatever, and was cured by using 
dart’s Vegetable Extract. 

Ihave spent over three thousand dollars for medicine and medical attendance. I was ad- 
vised to take a tour to Europe with him, which I did. | first visited Eugland, I consulted the 
most eninent physicians therein respectto his case; they examined him and prescribed ac- 
cordingly. lremained there three montis without perceiving any change for the better, which 
cost me about two hundred and fifty dollars, pockete’ by the physicians, and the most that L 

ved was theiropinion thatiny son’s case was hopeless, and proldively meurable, 1 accord- 
ingly left England, travelled through Scotland, Germany, and ¥rance, and returned home in 
the month of November last, with my son as furfrom being cured as when Lleft. [saw your 
advertisementin one ofthe New York papers, and concluded to try Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
seeing your statements and certificates of so many cures, some of twenty and thirty years 
standing, and I can assuure you iam not sorry I did so, as by the use of Hart’s Vegetable Ex- 
tract alone he was restored to perfect health. His reason, which was so far gone as to uofit him 
for business, is entirely restored, with the prospect now before im of life, health and use ful- 
ness. He is now 23 years of age, and 27 years and 6 months of this time has been afflicted with 
this most dreadful of diseases, but thank God is now enjoying good health. 

Now, sir, faith without works I don’t believe in. To say | shall be ever grateful to you is one 
thing, and as I here enclose you one hundred dollars, 1 have no doubt but you will think this 
eaulber and quite adifferentthing Thedebt of gratiinde I still owe you, but please accept 
this amountasinierestonthedebtinadvance. Yours, very respectfully, 

Signed) WLLLIAM SECORE. 


Tue Time ts Nor Fak Distant When thousands whoare now tremblingunder the hand | 39 


of this dreadful disease, and fearing that every attack may prove fatal, will tind permanen 
relief and be restored to new life, by using this celebrated medicine. 


Over one thousand Certificates have been received in testimony ofthe beneficial results pro-| The above rates, Fer Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 


euced by the use of Dr. Hart's Vegetable Extract. 
te" Prepared by S. HART, M.D., New York. 
Price, one package.ssesseeses hy) eee ibs vesteee juthieasnn $3 00 
: pUiRineccssspeqencesesl® OD 





Do four packages... 
Do eight packages..... 


. 


E—™ Itis caretully packed up in boxes for transportation, aad sent to any part ofthe United Agents and Medical Odicers already appointed. 


States, Texas, Mexico, and West Indies. 


This valuable Medicine can be obtained at the Wholesale and Retail Fancy, Variety, Trim- | Cobourg?. 


ming ,Comb, Tea, and Family Medicine Store o' 
THOMAS AND MILES, 
169 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, GENERAL AGENTS 


for the United States, Canadas,Mexico, and West Indies—to wiaom all communications must | Paris.... 


beaddressed, post paid— 
A. B. & D. 


8, 100 Fulton-street, corner of William, ts for New York. 


“IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universal} edmt:- 
Mant: the learned and that the mysterious power called Galvanism or - 
is ih fact'the PRINCLPLE OF VITALITY OR Liza. that disease in many of its mos: 
proportions. then we can readily supply this wi 


i we can ly co’ 
sained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 
MOORHEAD'S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE Is an Saperunt im’3 ovemeni 
over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical P on 
rally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual M Machine inuse, It is ex- 
ly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all other ments. It admits of the most perfec’ control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
ao unpleasant sensation to the most delicate persca. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
ta in every respect entirely harmless. st 
MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with Positive aND PERMANENT suc 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs, 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dys 
poe By Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Suffuess of the Joints, Gumbe- 
go, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, Generul Debility, Déticiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
orgy, and i Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is ——s 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Eyopene, Dea. 
aess Curvature oi the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects ure fully successful- 
Eacn Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances up 
in neat black walautLoxes. Accompanying each is a néw Manuel, containing fulland si ~ om 
directions for its use and application in the various diseases in which itis recommended.— 
ane of ordina — — = successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
rfectly simple nie 8. 
et Physiciane, Arey Sargooes, tal indeed every family should possess one of these 
veautiful instruments; they will be ane vast benefit in numerous in which or- 
al treatment is of slight av 
Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anu »ower. They can be 
readily and safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British Provinces and West 
adies, and each instrument is warranted. 
The GRADUATE GNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
og by ae D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 
. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care- 
ally fulfilled. an l 








BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
{pers on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
H. E. RANSOM 
7 Post’s Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotiand, and their Branches. 
And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundiand. Jane Sef 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, Loudon, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act ef Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1833. 
“A Savines Bank rok THE Wivow AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Oourt of Drrec- 
« tors in Londen, 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 





C. Edward Habicht, Chatrman Samuel M Fox, 
John S. Palmer, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, | Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel S. Howland, Bache McEvers. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, William Jones, 
W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul, 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathar Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donaid Mclivain. Ur. J. H. McCullot. 
BOSTON. 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjemin Seaver, 
lerael Whitney, ey D. Brigham, 
Franklin Dexter, E.A. Gratian, H. B. M. Consul 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Eowarp T Ricnarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, pames of agents, medi- 


art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 


Thirty days are allowed, afier each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy, 

the United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties iu cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c,, 

Medical Examiners atiend daily, at one o'clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 

J. LEANDER STAKR, General Agent, 


jan 20 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
35 Cornhill, London; and 29 Wall Street, New York. 
ESTAPLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Eeq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cox, Esq. Denzil L. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. George H. Weathe M. D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, E 
Physician Septimus beg . D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 


“ Advantages offered to Insurers.” 

The security of a large realized and invested Capital. 
Very low rates of premium on young lives. 
Large B ou policies effected on the participation scale. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the firat 
geven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as @ permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Loans upon policies for the whole of iife (after the payment of 3 premiums) to the amount of 
one-third of the premiums pid, 

Tue acceptance of Navei, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 
aurate premium. 
Age admitted on the policy when issued (if desired) on proof of date of birth, 
Nocharge for stamp duty, or for medical examination. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for searisk to Europe. 


New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Eeq. M. D., 473 Breadway, 





Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John Cattley, Eaq. 





F. U. JOHNSTON, Kazq,, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel.. 
Solicitor.........00+. coe Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Prospectuses, and all information relating to Insurance, may be obtained of 
FRED’ K SALMONSON, 29 Wall street. 
dec 93 Agent for the United States 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21sT aUGUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 

President, Hugk C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadieir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 
.  ~ COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE Upon Lives, and transect any businese 

dependent Hye the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purciase <Annnities 
or Reversions of ali kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from theinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
r ction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
— as or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point wo the 


Hon. Willis Hall 
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FOR VANCOUVER’'S ISLAND, SAN FRANCISCO, ac. 


HE BRITISH STH&AMSHIP UNICORN, 680 tons burthen, will sail from Jersey Chg 
on, or about the 20th of March, 





Price of passage in Cabin. in Steerage. 
« ForRio Janeiro.............-B200.....+-+++ cotlnsencuinae 

* Valparaiso........... esos 300,... --Bi50 

“ San Francisco.......... éé Se -» 300 

“ Vancouver's [claad...... 800......eseeeeeeee see 400 


An experienced surgeon will accompany the vessel. 
For passage, apply \o 


E. CUNARD, Ja., 38 Broadway. 
feb 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS, 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweeg 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool,calling at Halifax to lang 
and receive Mails aud Passengers. 






Ceptains 
Canada....cscccccesseerereeeeeeseC. A. E. Judking | Europa...... see-sssseeeees B. G. 
Ni@garad.....cccrecccececsevsecscecese eee A. Ryrio | Amorica......++ ~Wm Harrisce 
Cambria....... eeevecececcecces scooceelN. Shannon | Hibernia.... seecceced. Stone 
Britannia.....ccecsreecsenssesers «ee W. J.C. Lang | Caledonia......sccesecceees «+d. Leiteb 


Acadia, W. Douglas. 


Shove vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—-redog 
port side. 


Captains. From 
et eeeeeeeereeseseeee ls. GLO ccecsecseeee “ New York, Wednesday, Jan. 10th 
. Leitch...... * Boston, Wednesday, Jan. 24th 


vit , 
-+-C. H. E. Juduins....... “ New York, Wednesday. Feb. 7th. 





A. Ryrie. “ Boston, Wednesday, Feb. 2ist 

E. G. Lott “ New York, W ” " 
-J. Leitch....... “ Boston, Wednesday, March 21st. 

-C. HL E. Judkins “ New York, Wednesday, April 4th 


ws + © Boston, Wednesday, April 18th 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool.............$120. 
o in second do do do Os cceccsccescceDec-co0tte 


Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


All Letters and Newspupers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passaye, apply to E. CUNARD, Je. 
Oct 28 38 Broadway 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The CALIFORNIA 


of 1050 tons, Capt. Cleveland Forbes, PANA WA, 1050 tons, Capt. William C. Stout 
OREGON, 1050 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson, will leave Panama tor ports in 


America, Mexico, and California, as tullows : 





The firat.........00 on the....... cccccccoce -5th January, 
The second. coe tee --15th February, 
The third.....0......+. #60 let March, 


and thereafter one ofthe above-named Steam-puckets will leave Panama on the first of each 
mon $ 
An experienced surgeon will accompany each ship. 
a in the atter-cabins are furnished bedding and everything needed, except wines 
and liquors. 
Ph ag in the forward cabins are only furnished rations, the same as are furnished to 

crew. 
Pussengers can only take persona) baggage free, to the extent of 1200 Ibs. weight, not ex 
ceeding half a ton measurementforeach. Freight on excess and all other goods, $50 ton 
and | per cent. on specie. Packages should not exceed 150 ths. weight for muie castings. 

$ 64 


Passage from Panama to Realejo, 700 miles, in state rooms, 
Do d 1500 «od d 4 


° " o, ° o 1% 
Be do oe fia °F } 2000 do, do do 175 
Do do San Dego, 3000—s do, do do b--.J 
Do do SanFrancuco, 3500 do, do do we 


Passage in the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates. 

Passage in the forward cabin from to either of the above-named porte, $100 
0 secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, 

54 South Street. nov 18— 


NEW YORE.AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


4 ber Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2istand 26th of every 
moath; the ships to succeed each other in the Slowing erage, viz— 
Ships. Cap’ From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World........ Knight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6! Aug 21....Dec 21....Apr 22 
John R. Skiddy..... LUc@.....sceccccee MecccoeeedDicsceeeell| seer Qbreccceee Brevsceee 26 
Fidelia.............- Y@aton....seccevee 16..000+0016..0+++-16) Sept 1....Jam 1....May 1 
Hottinguer,.. ooo BUrsloy...cccccccce Shescccccedlsccesseedh| coves GroveccccecOrescscees 
ROSCIUS, . . 640. 0e000+ MOOTC, .ccccces eres Weeeeeee0Bbe BB). ccceldcccrcccodbeccccccclh 
Isaag Wright........Marshall....... Aug 1....Dec 1. — ee eocelesegvecs 
Ashburton.......... Howland....... 
West Point.........-Allen.......- ol .ccccecetl. eeccccoee errr 
Yorkshire........... Bailey........+ veeee lB, ee ‘ lo ; I...June! 


Siddons............. Cob ARP BL vended tothe ditabeosest? 



















scecesBeeceeees sever evecccccethevcveecs, 





Columbia ........... Cr ° soos 16 oe MG. cceeee IE 
Patrick Henry....... Delan +. 6 Coccee coce Bhoveccccredecceeeed 
Waterloo......... ° coccce Ale ° coos 20 eer | 

. 1...-July! 








oo Blee eeBhrccccccedl| seco Grcccccees Geoccces: 
SocccedbedecceceMBccovccceel coce Mecccocegedbeccocces Uh 
-Oct 1....Feb 1...Jume 1] 00. G.ccecceeelG.ccccee lB 
900080 Brovecece, Bescercce OF co0e Slecesccecetbccceccoe 
cecccccedbccccccsell) .coe Boscccce 


veeelB.ceeeeeelt| Dee LcscApE Less. I 












Censtitution eeZl.cccscccdl eeeecere 

Garrick..... ove occce MecceccceMocceccseMl cece Akee coolbecsecceekl 

Oxford. .-Goodmanson..Nov }....Mar 1....July 1) .... 16..6.00+4.16....000018 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 





perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort aud 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune 
tuality in the days of qoting will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool.........00..++++ $100 + 
“ « 0B OW TOR cc ccnasaceccocccs £% 
nts for the ships Oxford, Mentesume, loons Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire Pidelia, Cam 
toes and New York OODHUE & CO, or C. BH. MARSHALL, M. ¥« - 
for ships West Point, Waterloo BARING, BROTHERS & Ghiaay Po 
ts , - , 
eee ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. - 
T. & J. SANDS & GO.,, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,,N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWDMIAN & CO., Liverpoel. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y., 
ae £ the W u ett fg Lr: Aeon 92U- jarorpest. 
Agents for ships Queen of the Weat, Liverpool, Hottinguer and Constitution. 
* . WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. Y, 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & 6O., Liverpeol. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 

as line of packets will hereafter be composed ef the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each ether in the order in which they are named, sailing | pee from New 

York on the 8th and 24th of every mon't, from London en the i3th an 

on the Ist and 16th of every month chroughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of ee from New Days of Sailing from 
Yor! London. 


Weatminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8/ June 22, Oct. 23, Feb. 2 
we 4 ©~ July & Nev. 18, Mar. 13 





28th, and Portameuth 


Northumberland, R. H. Griswold 4 » 

Mediater, D L. Stark June 8, Oct. 3, Feb. 8 . 4 
Victoria, EL. R. Hovey “24 “ 24 © 24) Aug. 13, Dee. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,!I. Pratt ay Nov. 8, Mar. 8 wit bo “2 


Marg. RvansE. G. Tinker k ‘ Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 1s 
Ame. Eagie J. M. Chadwick | Ane. 8, Dec. 8, April 8 a. .* 2 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan "s. * “ 24| Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June’ 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced povtew 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best ip 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wince 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for ket 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bits of Lading are signed therefor 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South on =f. 

mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


yp arey LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York o@ 
the lat of each month, as follows:— 


oo 












New York. Havre 
8ST. DENIS, (lst January.. . (16th February, 
flowe, master. let May........ 16th June 
) lat September «- C 16th October 
ST. NICHOLAS, 1st February. .. (16th March, 
Everleigh, master. ; ist June.... ° ; 16th July, 
Ist October. «+. .€ 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, lst March.........++++. ¢ 16th April, 
Conn master. ; Ist July...... wocesesces lfth August, 
Ist November.......... (16th December, 
ONEIDA, Lat April...c..ceesevee +. (hth May, 
Funck, masier. ; 1st AUZUSt...c.cccseees pin September, 
Ist December.......... ¢ 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 

Gooris seat to the subscribers will betorwarded free from any expenses but those actual 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN, Agenis, 

mar 19 ee Wall Street _ 





loca! position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it bl 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, a8 well as the prompt settlement of claims. 
Assurances can be effected wiry or wiTHourT participation in the profits of the Company; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HAL¥ CREDIT sys- 
Tem having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 
Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit- 
Profits Profits. | ..ccccsscoee Profits. Profits. 


15 i131 Le Beene oe 3 62 214 8 2176 
20 1174 POSE I pahatinuelbonl oe 3171 4 374 
25 229 1147 1176 50 4131 31711 414 

293 202| 226 55 5178 41911 5 34 
35 1167 | 2 64 292 60) 7 10 10 6 9il 6132 








found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the w profit of 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 








Brantford... William Muirhead.. 


James Cameron... 









Colborne Robert M. Boucher te seee nesses 

Dundas. Dr. 8 Hamilton..... 
London Dr. Alexander Anderson. 
Montreal Dr. 8. C. Sewell. sees 








David Buchan..... 











Port Sarni Malcolm Cameron. oe 
ebec.. Weich and Davies. 
St. Catherin - Lachlan Bell......«+ 


- Fdmund Bradburne Dr. George Herrick 








TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


i» 3 preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Fobrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is go subject. Prescribed in suck 
snses it has been found universally to afford reef, and has gained much reputation amor 
aedica! men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state © 
che Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has beev found to aid in restoring the fune- 
ics of thatimportant organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, 88 
iaving in a short period ailayed all the inflammatory syraptoms—it has in nameroas cased 
smeceeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its cuccessin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
Fe ineenees and Headache, it has invariably proved in everyinstance a medicine 
Mf great utility. 
repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggis, 
No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 119 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway- 
o William street—Reece & Brother, No. $1 East-Baltimore et., Baltimore. Fred. Brome 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sick 
. Go. 4 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout - a 
=e une 











0 RESIDENTS inthe United States, desirous of educating their sons on the plan 0 
the Public Schools of Bogland. The Principal of the Upper Canuda College, Toreste 
C. W , has vacancies for a few resident pupils. 

The terms [with no extras} include education inGreek, Latin, French, German, and Hebrew, 
Mathematics! Geometry, Algebra, Trigonometry, Logarithms, Conic Sections, &c.] Elements, 
of Natural Philosophy, History, Geography, Use of the Globes, Arithmetic, Mensuration, 
Book keeping, Geometne +! Drawing, Surveving, and Perspective in addition to the ordinary 
branches of English; with composition in English and French, and in Greek and Latin prase 
a iy = in Mer and Instrumental Music- ich —_—~ 

. B. No boyadmitted above the age of twelve years, and a certificate of character 
subinitied from the last Tutor. br jan 63m 








seecccccocccccsecces ‘ee ae: Dr. Samuel J. Stratford........- 
Y.order Of toe OOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 








Doctor D. Jaynes, No. 8 South Third- elphi 
‘A Tomkine snd Seth W. Fowle. ee Woe 
J. Wright & Co., 151 Chartresstreet, do —— for New Orleans, 
Gad Chapin, corner of Eighth and Marshall-streets, do for Louisville. 
Henry on & Co.,corner of Third and Chestuut-sts do _for St. Louia 

and for sale by mostof the principal Druggiststhroughout the United States, Ow. 7 


dec & Wamiltoo. 


OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 

















